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OLIVER CROMWELL. 

If “ history is philosophy, teaching by ex- 
ample,” it would be well for those who aim to 
enlighten the public mind, and to assist ages to 
come in forming accurate opinions relative to 


men who have enacted their parts in the great) 


drama of life, to bear in mind that truth is an 
essential element in making up a record of the 
events of past years, gnd of those which have 
still to run their course. In the narration of 
occurrences that belong to history, he who un- 
dertakes the part of a historian must not misre- 
present facts, and under the influence of preju- 
dice or partiality misrepresent individuals. ‘To 
falsify the one, or by improper biases to un- 
fairly represent the other, defeats the great ends 
It is an utter perversion 
of the great purposes of history. To subserve 
unworthy objects, it is no longer a matter of 
doubt, that many who have undertaken to en- 
lighten the world, under the influence of parti- 
san views, corrupt motives, or peculiar religious 
convictions, have distorted prominent historical 
events, and libelled the memories of many who 
were the ardent benefattors of their race. Not 
only their names have suffered by unsparing 
slander, but the works of their far-seeing saga- 
city and patriotism have been disparaged and 
reviled. Time, however, is the great corrector 
of opinions and prejudices. Afagna est veritas, 
et prevalebit. If the writers for fame and 
courtly applause in former times have earned 
what they, doubtless, laboured hard to achieve ; 
if venal services were rewarded by the fit ap- 
pliances of venal monarchs and venal states- 
men, as well as some of the weakest and most 
worthless of those who ministered at the altar, 
time has indeed vindicated truth; and the 
memories of those who were at one period the 
victims of foul obloquy, are now the objects of 
veneration and profound regard. 

The [listory of England by Clarendon fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of the truth of our 
remarks. He breathed the atmosphere of a 
court pre-eminently distinguished for its corrup- 
tion and profligacy; and whatever his individual 
purity of character may have been, in writing 
the history of his times he seems, but too obvi- 
ously, to have been impelled by a strong desire 
to propitiate the monarch, and all who took an 
active part at the restoration, without consider- 
ing what was due to the dignity and claims of 
impartial history. To all who may take an in- 
terest in the matter, and who will read the very 
partial and one-sided views of the facts which 
the noble historian gives, this will be abundantly 
evident. Writing with the bias of a courtier, 
it could hardly be otherwise. It was the fashion 
of those days to decry the efforts of all who at- 
tempted a reform in the moral and religious, 
the social and political condition of the country. 
The history of England abounds with matter 
for deeply interesting reflection. From the ear- 
liest period to nearly the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, we find the alternate strug- 
gies of the crown and the nobles with the Parlia- 
ment and the people; and while we read the 
eventful history of that country, our hopes and 
our fears are excited in no ordinary degree by 
the fierce contests between the advocates of ar- 
bitrary rule on one side, and popular sway on 
the other—or, to speak more accurately, a limi- 
ted monarchy. ‘To say that they ever aimed 
at the establishment of a pure and unmixed re- 
nee is absurd; for even at the period of the 

rotectorate, when some sighed for the full es- 
tablishment of a republican government, the 
great mass of the leaders among the aristocracy 
and people were decidedly in favour of a limited 
monarchy. 

To go no further back than the reign of 
Charles the*First, we find that this was the great 
aim of the patriots of that period. Had that in- 
fatuated man conceded the claims of the people, 
he never would have died so ignominious a 
death, and his race might still have swayed the 
sceptre of England. But he was so firmly wed- 
ded to the profane and blasphemous doctrine of 
the “divine right of kings” to levy illegal im- 
posts, and tyrannize over the people as his baser 
instincts and caprices suggested, that the down- 
trodden masses, with their strong-minded lead- 
ers, who clung to them through weal and through 


ty and unfeeling oppressor to the block. The 
crisis had to be met, and it could only be met 
by such a sacrifice, else the Anglo-saxon race 
would have remained the fitting tools of an 
ignoble despotism. A weak-minded and arbi- 
trary ruler, with profligate and unpricipled ad- 
visers, civil and clerical, was hurrying the na- 
tion to destruction ; their liberties, which it had 
been thought were secured ona firm and im- 
movable basis, were scattered as chaff to the 
wind; and the right of conscience, which all 
cherished as their heart’s blood, was scouted by 
the monarch, and laughed at by his sacerdotal 
hosts—the Lauds and judicial vampires—the 
Jeffreys of the day. Surely this was, in very 
truth, the most momentous period of England's 
history, and the individual who studies it care- 
fully witl not fail to recognize the finger of an 
overruling Providence in directing and controll- 
ing the events which were so strikingly devel- 
oped. It was then the lamp of liberty was lit ; 
it was then its vestal rays diffused their cheer- 
ing and invigorating influence over the length 
and breadth of that country. The people, ani- 
mated by an unquenchable love of freedom, pre- 
pared for the battle which was apparently to be 
fought anew for their liberties. But the great 
Disposer of events had ordered it otherwise ; 
the battle had been fought, and the monarch’s 
blood set the seal to their dearly prized freedom. 
Their cherished Bill of Rights was renewed 
by the bloody tribute which was paid to the 
block, and a lesson was taught to tyrants, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, which, it is hoped, = 
never be forgotten. 

Who were the mighty spirits that, under 
Providence, accomplished this great revolution, 
which could not have been completed, as history 
but too faithfully tells us, wethout the mournful 
tragedy that marked it? Whowere the men 
that, with an energy and stern resolve as re- 
markabie as it was unprecedented in the history of 
that country, uprooted every vestige of tyranny, 
and gave her free institutions, which the sacri- 
legious hands of even ‘‘anointed kings” might 
never touch with impunity? Hampden, Pym, 
and Vane, with myriads of others, did much ; 
they toiled long at the hallowed work ; Hamp- 
den, the brave and virtuous Hampden, sacrificed 
his life, as did many others of his gallant peers, 
in the noble employment of rebuilding the tem- 
ple of civil and religious liberty, so rashly, and 
at such fearful cost to him, destroyed by the 
But, un- 
questionably, Cromwell did more than all; he 
it was, who, by an indomitable courage, and a 
perseverance that never flagged, laid broad and 
deep the foundations of England’s liberties! It 
has been the practice, from the period of this 
great man’s decease until very recently, to de- 
nounce him as a “bloody tyrant” and “ dicta- 
tor,” as a man who cared not for the people so 
long as he accomplished his selfish and guilty 
purposes by oppressing them, and perverting 
the legislation of the country to subserve his 
personal ambition. This, with little variation, 


js the language of Clarendon; and “church4 


the Second down to the advent of Puseyism, 
have joined, with few exceptions, in heaping his 
memory with odium and every thing which 
could make it hateful to his countrymen. The 
shades of the “‘rump Parliament,” and the 
ghosts of *‘psalm-singing gentry,” as these were 
wittily called (?) by the gay and dissolute 
Buckingham, have been invoked to prove 
the. malignity of the one, and the hypocrisy 


of the other, in overturning a monarchy which/ 


had become contemptible on the score of i's 


for its daring assaults on the political and reli- 
gious liberties of the people. 

But, as we have remarked, time has, indeed, 
vindicated truth, and Oliver Cromwell now 
stands forth in his legitimate character—redeem- 
ed from the cruel charges which have been so 
freely indulged at the expense of his character 
as a man and a Christian, a patriot and stales- 
man. It is delightful to think that the moral 
retribution which public sentiment not unfre- 
quently accomplishes, if slow, is sure. In this 
instance it is perfect and complete. Living in 
an age when human institutions were but im- 
perfectly understood, the arts and sciences just 
emerging into the full light of day, it is not to 
be wondered at, that the science of government 
was not so perfectly comprehended by Croin- 
well and his associates, as later years have 
proved it to have been by the men who inherited 
their principles. If, in two or three instances, 
Cromwell made some mistakes in administering 
the government, let us remember that he was, 
after all, a fallible, as, we doubt not, he was an 
honest man. His sympathies, most obviously, 
were with the people, and for the people on all 
occasions where they were right; with them he 
rarely differed, and in all he did, so far as we 
have evidence, he usually acted under strong 
convictions of duty prompted by conscientious 
feelings, and the reasonings of his clear and 
masculine understanding. He was, emphati- 
cally, the man for the times, and it cannot be 
doubted that he accomplished the mission which 
was designed for him. No one can hesitate on 
this point who reads carefully the history of 
those eventful days. Th “ sainted Charles” 


weakness and vices, and thoroughly destestable| 


(as his posthumous admirers have been accus- 
tomed to call him) was so thoroughly imbued 
with the conviction of his kingly prerogatives, 
that he conceived he had only to will that any 
thing should be done, and the liberty, property, 
and lives of any, or all of his people were at 
his disposal. His robbery of them by the in- 
famous * Ship Tax” and various other grinding 
imposts, all without law, or the shadow of law; 
his despotic conduct in banishing men, eminent 
for their talents and virtues, who had become 
obnoxious to him in the discharge of their par- 
liamentary duties ; his fraudulent and insidious 
course in reference to the Protestant religion— 
the clergy who preached it, and the people whose 
whole faith was founded on it; his unmistaken 
and palpable leanings to that religion which had 
so long shrouded his country in darkness ;— 
these, certainly, and innumerable acts of his 
perfidy and utter baseness which shine conspic- 
uously in the record of his infamous reign, were 
ample warrant for the solemn act of justice 
awarded him by the representatives of a hich- 
minded, a wronged, and much abused people. 
The basest perfidy and most cruel tyranny 
could hardly do more, and a people so outraged 
and betraved could hardly do less. The * di- 
vine right of kings” had no terrors, if it had no 
charms, for the patriots of those days, and if 
Cromwell and his coadjutors were impelled by 
astern sense of duty to rid the world of his 
presence, their own consciences approved, and 
their constituents, the people of England, sanc- 
tioned and commended the deed. 

Ever since Clarendon gave his History of 
England to the world, other writers, following 


his example and adopting his conclusions, but 
little has been done to clear from reproach the 
memory of the great men who were prominent! 
in his reign and at the time Charles: was be- 
headed. But it is refreshing to think, as we 
have already intimated, that justice can now. be 
rendered to those, who in such perilous times 
did so much for the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. Names, conspicuous in the republic 
of letters, have vindicated the moral worth and 
religious character of Cromwell and his friends. 
The eloquent and accomplished Macaulay has 
lent his powerful aid, and in one or more of his 
miscellaneous productions most conclusively 
proves the claim of this great man to the cha- 
racter of a patriot and a Christian. It isa 
masterly production, and establishes the fact that 
Macaulay, as a gifted writer, is no less distin- 
guished for his impartiality as a critic than for’ 
his strict adherence to truth; for, in his rapid 
and striking analysis of the main incidents of 
Charles’s reign, he does ample justice to Crom- 


T say unto you that it is not good that you 


well and his co-labourers in the work of regen- 
erating their country from the effects of the 
most flagitious misgovernment. Another wri- 
ter, Mr. Stephen, if not so universally known to 
fame as the brilliant Macaulay, has also given 
the weight of his testimony on behalf of Crom-' 
well. With remarkable force and pungency . 
does he go through the process of winnowing 
the testimony for and against the Protector, 
and, like his accomplished friend, he comes to. 
the same conclusion—that Oliver Cromwell 
was a great and a good man. And yet another 
we have in the person of Merle D’Aubigné, 
known and loved and honoured the world wide 
for his learning and piety.* “Ably does he vin- 
dicate Cromwell from the slanders of his ene- 
mies, the cavaliers of former times, and the ad- 
vocates of the kingly prerogative even in later 
days. 

Macaulay says, when preferred to the Pro- 
lectorate, ** He” [Cromwell] gave the Parlia- 
ment a voice in the appointment of ministers, 
and lefi to it the whole legislative authority — 
not even reserving to himselfa veto on ils enact- 
ments. And he did not require that the chief 
magistracy should be hereditary in his family.’ 
Thus far, we think,” (continues Mr. Macaulay) 
“ifthe circumstances of the time and the op-. 
portunities which he had of aggrandizing him- 
self be fairly considered, he wili not lose by 
comparison with Washington or Bolivar. Had 
his moderation been met by corresponding mo- 
deration, there is no reason to think that he 
would have overstepped the line which he had 
traced for himself. Cromwell was evidently 
laying, though in an irregular manner, the 
foundation of an admirable system. Never be- 
fore had religious liberty and the freedom of 
discussion been enjoyed in a greater degree. 
Never before had the national honour been bet- 
ter upheld abroad, or the seat of justice better 
filled at home.” In his splendid review of Hal- 
lam’s Constitutional History—and Hallam, by 
the bye, was no admirer of Cromwel!—Macau- 
lay forcibly remarks, ‘ But though his” [Crom- 


[* Although our correspondent does not refer to 
Carlyle’s Biography of Cromwell, we cannot let 
the opportunity pass of expressing our conviction 
that it is the ablest and most conclusive vindication 
of the Protector which has yet been furnished. 
Indeed, we need no other. Carlyle relies more 
on his facts than on his eloquence in accomplishing 
his work, and each step of his vindication is ac- 
companied by proof, the character of which is not 
to be impugned. It was on this work that Merle 
D’Aubigné chiefly relied for his materials.— Ed. 


men” in England, from the accession of Charles! 


‘of Pres.) 


well’s] “memory has not been taken under the 
patronage of any party, though every device 
has been used to blacken it, though to praise 
would long have been a punishable crime, yet 
truth and merit at last prevail.” Afier a noble 
tribute to his memory, he adds, “Even to the 
present day, his character, though constantly 
attacked, and scarcely ever defended, is popu- 
lar with the great body of his countrymen.” 


In his history of the Protectorate, Merle! 


D’Aubigné goes fully into the subject, and, at 
the risk of being tedious, it may serve the pur- 
poses of truth to advert to some of the points 
which this eloquent divine establishes in Crom- 
well’s character for disinterested patriotism, a 
love of truth and strong religious faith, as well 
as fine Christian sympathies. On the 3Lst of 
March, 1657, it seems that the House of Com- 
mons invited him to take the title and office of 
King. Four days afierwards a Committee of 
the House, among whom were Lord Broghil, 
Gen. Montague, Ear! of Tweedale, Whitlocke, 
and others, waited on Cromwell to receive his 
answer. He formally and peremptorily de- 
clined the offer of the crown. Light days af- 
terwards the same, oranother Committee, waiied 
on him again to urge his acceptance of the 
crown. On the 13th of April, same year, a 
Committee of ninty-nine attended at the palace 
to require his acceptance of the crown. His 
reply to them is rather striking, considering the 
pertinacity which had been manifested in urging 
his acceptance of the royal bauble. 
preliminary remarks, strongly negativing the 
tender, he observes—“I say, therefore, | do 
judge for myself there is no such necessity of 
this name of King. I must say a little; [think 
| have somewhat of conscience to answer as to 
the matter, and I shall deal seriously as before 
God,” &c. Three days afterwards another 
conference took place: Whitlocke remarked, 
that by the Protector’s refusing ‘* the crown, he 
would do what King of England had never 
done—reject the advice of his Parliament.” It 
was strenuously urged by some members of the 
Committee, but Cromwell would not give way. 
Four days afterwards a new conference was 
had ; still Cromwell refused to accept the crown, 
‘‘[ have not desired” (these are his words) ‘ the 
continuance of my power or place under one 
title or another. I speak not this vainly, or as 
a fool, but as toGod. I know the censures of 
the world may quickly pass upon me, and are 
already passing; but [ thank God I know where 
to lay the weight of reproach, and contempt, 
and scorn, that hath been cast upon me,” 

‘“‘Who,” says the good and able Merle 
D’ Aubigné, “ has any right to accuse Cromwell 
of dissimulation, when he makes these solemn 
declarations?” singular fate is Cromwell's! 
Some reproach him for having desired to be 
King ; others blame him for not having desired 
it.” Feeling that his motives were impugned, 
and his integrity doubted, he says in a letter to 
Col. Jones, ‘yet we doubt not that God will 
clear our integrity and innocency from any 
other ends we aim at but His glory andthe pub- 
lic good.” Merle D’Aubigné continues, ‘The 
cloud has long hung over Cromwell’s memory; 
but God has cleared it away at last, and the 
most prejudiced eyes will now look—not upon 
the ‘monster’ which their own imaginations had 
created, but, upon an upright and sincere man— 
upon a Christian, &nd at the same time upon a 
hero.” Although meeting with strong opposi- 
tion in his administration of the government, 
engrossing his time, as it may reasonably be sup- 
posed this did, he still found time to indulge his 
warm sympathies on behalf of the persecuted 
Waldenses by addressing a strong and feeling 
remonstrance to Louis the Fourteenth of France; 
fair evidence, certainly, of his sincerity as a 
man, as it may be deemed too, of his’ sincerity 
asa Christian. As his family stood weeping 
by his bedside when his mighty spirit was about 
lo wing its flight to the presence of Him who 
gave it, he said to them, ‘* Love not this world ! 


should love this world! I leave you the Cove- 
nant to feed upon!” Surely, most surely, at 
such asolemn moment Cromwell could not play 
the hypocrite! Such a touching scene is rarely 
witnessed of rulers of any description, least of 
all of ** anointed” monarchs. 

In this very hurried and imperfect notice of 
Cromwell’s career, particularly toward its close, 
we have attempted to rescue his memory from 
the odium so lavishly flung upon it by courtly 
parasites and partisian writers; and with the 
aid of the distinguished authorities we have 
quoted, we trust that hereafter a truer and juster 
estimate will be formed of the man who was one 
of England’s greatest benefactors. ‘That his 
name and services on behalf of civil and reli- 
gious liberty so long rested under a cloud ; thal 
the one as well as the other have been for so 
extended a period the theme of bitter satire and 
vulgar abuse, need hardly excite surprise. In 
his religious faith Cromwell was a Presbyterian, 
substantially so, and, therefore, it could hardly 
be expected that his reputation would be the es- 
pecial subject of interest with those who differ- 
ed from him. Indeed, it is well understood that 
his most bitter assailants, from Clarendon down 
to 7a period not very remote, have been in the 
ranks of the Episcopacy, titled and plebeian 
writers on behalf of the * true apostolical suc- 
cession,” Roman Catholic as well as Protestant. 
But though justice was denied to the “ Puritan” 
Protector, the celebrated Hume—bilter as an 
infidel and uncompromising as a Tory—pays a 
merited tribute to the principles which animated 
Cromwell and his friends. In referring to the 
futile efforts of Queen Elizabeth to force the dis- 
senting clergy to conform to many of the ab- 
surd and monkish practices which obtained in 
the reign which preceded hers, he remarks that 
she cou'd not extinguish the principles of the 
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must be admitted that it is a government ac 
nearly analogous to a perfectly free one, as 
could under all circumstances at the time be at- 
tained. Cromwell’s principles have fairly tri- 
umphed ; the liberties of the people are shielded 
by the laws—all are protected in their rights— 
allcan sit down under their own vine and fig- 
tree, none daring to make them afraid, and all 
have the right to worship God as their con- 
sciences dictate. We doubt not many will agree 
with Hume, that much, if not all of their cher- 
ished liberty, the people of Great Britain owe 
to Cromwell and the persecuted Puritans. 

In refusing to place a statue of this great man 
in their new Parliament House, among those 
who have successively ruled England from 
“Alfred the Great” to Queen Victoria, the go- 
vernment for the time being, made a great mis. 
take, both mean and unworthy of them, as, we 
venture to say, no remote period will prove. It 
is matter of regret, certainly, that liberal-mind- 
ed statesmen should have allowed themselves 
to be cajoled and managed by ‘“Churchmen”— 
the men, who, with fierce and unrelenting hate, 
have so often driven their plough shares through 
the glowing record of Cromweli’s doings. They 
cannot, however, obliterate these from England’s 
history; in vain do they attempt it; for while 
men read and think—while the liberal and en- 
lightened of that remarkable country cherish, 
as well they may, the recollection of all that is 
grateful in her history to the lovers of science 
and art, of education, morals, and sound reli- 
gion; of all in her legislation which has helped 
to elevate the masses to their just and legitimate 
position; Englishmen, whose faith and opinions 
are not moulded nor controlled by the arbitrary 
dictation of mitred. gentlemen, or the doctors of 
Cambridge, or Oxford, will point with honest 
and manly pride to the era of the Protectorate 
as one identified with the proudest of their coun- 
try. Her moral and political influence were felt 
every where, for at home or abroad all knew 
that Cromwell! was ready to vindicate her hon- 
our and good name wherever insult or injury 
were inflicted on one or the other. At no pe- 
riod of England’s history was she more feared 
and respected, and Englishmen surely have no 
reason to be ashamed of what almost all con- 
sider was one of the most brilliant in her an- 
nals, Cromwell was, emphatically, a ‘pro- 
gressive” in the best sense of the term—in 
morals, in religion, and good government. 
Cotemporary statesmen, of his own and other 
countries, were far behind him in keeping pace 
with the spirit of the times, With all his de- 
sire too, for radical improvements, his action, 
nevertheless, was conserrative throughout; for 
all the changes which he urged and accomplish- 


ed were in strict conformity with his progres-/ 


sive ideas relative to those higher and purer and 
holier matters that should at all times engage 
the earnest attention of statesmen, as well as 
the humblest and lowliest individuals. Crom- 
well was a bold and an original thinker, and 
unhesitatingly did he practically carry out his 
conclusions when he knew that he was right, 
and action was necessary. There was no 
temporizing with the brave and fearless old 
soldier, and, like another, to whose fame few 
in the United States are strangers, he at once 
grappled with consequences. Like him too, 
Cromwell was cautious in promising, and as 
careful to perform. His word was his bond, 
as the distinguished individual wé refer to al- 
ways deemed Ais; and well would it be if the 
maxim were more generally esteemed and prac- 
tised here and in other quarters. [t might give 
us, possibly, a foretaste of the millennium. 

7 J. A. 
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DISTRESS. 


There are many children of prosperity who 
love not to hear of the sorrows of the poor; but 
they must be those who have not learned to love 
their neighbour as themselves, and who have no! 
the spirit of Christ; for Jesus never turned a 
deaf ear to the cry of distress, and his people 
will not do it. Jesus Christ said, **It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” and experience 
says the same. How sadly then must they err 
who are so involved in self-love, that they enjoy 
not the luxury of doing good! That luxury may 
be richly enjoyed in the city of New York ; per- 
haps more so than in any other part of the United 
States ; and here it is enjoyed by many, but by 
none more truly than by those who aid the la- 
bours of the New York City Tract Society. In 
the different wards that Society has its mission- 
aries, who are minute-men, ready to do good as 
they have opportunity; and beside these there 
are nearly one thousand two hundred visiters 
who go from house to house, and room to room, 
amongst the.poor, the ignorant, and the wretched, 
showing them kindness, persuading them to at- 
tend the ministry of the gospel, and directing 
their minds to the great salvation that is in 
Christ. 


A few weeks ago, a visiter called the atten- 
tion of a missionary to a family that had lately 
arrived from Ireland. He found them all sick 
with ship fever." One had died, and eight re- 
mained. They were in a small room; some 
lay upon their only bedstead, and the rest upon 
the floor; but no one of them was able to go to 


a store with an order for food, although they had}. 


none. ‘Their wants were immediateiy supplied. 
Another of the family died; but the remaining 
seven have been restored to health, and sent, 
comfortably clothed, to a distant place where 
they can obtain immediateemployment. ‘These 
persons were Papists; but they saw that in Pro- 
testantism, to which they were unaccustomed, 
and having been supplied, at their own request, 
with the Protestant version of the Bible, they 


Puritans, “* by whom alone,” Hume adds, * the 
precious spark of liberty had been kindled and. 
was preserved, and to whom the English owe 
the whole freedom of their constitution!” 
The seed which had sprung up, and gave such 
promising encouragement during the reign of | 
Elizabeth, was watered and nourished by the 
sagacious Cromwell, and we rejoice that a kind 
Providence permits us to see its pleasing and de- 
lightful fruits in this ourday and generation. 


True it is that the history of England was 
sadly marred at the *Restoration.” The suc- 
cessors of the bad man who had forfeited his 
life so ingloriously, came into the possession of 
regal power; the first a bloated and profligate 
knave,a foul debauchce—the last an unmitigated 
bigot, a heartless and cruel tyrant. Macaulay 
remarks in reference to them: “In very high 
places worship was paid to Charles (2d) and 
James (2d.) Belial and Moloch; and England 
propitiated those obscene and cruel idols, with 
the blood of her best and bravest children. 
Crime succeeded to crime, and disgrace to dis- 
grace, till the race, accursed of God and man, 
was a second time driven forth to wander on 
the face of the earth, and to be a by-word and 
a shaking of the head to the nations.” An 
overruling Providence mercifully permitted these 
types of “ Belial and Moloch” to control the 
destinies of England for a very short period ; 
the revolution of 1688 expelled the latter 
from the country, and then the great theo- 
ry of responsible government, founded on the 
principle of three estates, commenced. If not 


all that republicans could have wished, still iy 


studied it with diligence, sent their children to 
Protestant schools, and when they left the city 
appeared to be anxious to know the Protestant’s 
God. 


Another case is the following. A man who 
was well known in this city, provided liberally 
for his family, and supported them in much 
comfort. But he died, and his houses were so 
deeply mortgaged, and his debts so many, that 
when his affairs were settled, his widow. found 
herself left with seven dollars and three chil- 
dren; one of them an apprentice who has since 
died, another a daughter who was quite young, 
and the third, a son who was defective in intel- 
lect. The daughter is now twenty-one years 
of age, the wife of a man from whom she found 
it necessary to separate; but she maintains an 
excellent character, and has laboured beyond 
her strength to support her aged mother. They 
received some assistance in the summer when 
the daughter was too ill to work, but they vol- 
untarily relinquished its continuance as soon as 
she was able to resume her employment. A 
fortnight ago, they were found to be both sick, 


and it was ascertained that a long time since| 


they parted with their bed to enable them to 
pay their rent, and from that time had lain 
upon the floor in their clothes. ‘They had no 
bed or bed-covering or bedstead of any kind, 
or fuel, or food, and only one cent in money. 
The extent of their destitution they had not be- 
fore named, nor would they have named it then, 


if they had not been particularly questioned 
upon the subject. Before the next day they 
were differently circumstanced. These al 


were Papists; but now they both have a hope 
in Christ, which,.though faint, bears signs of 
genuineness, 

These are specimens of what the City Tract 
Society is continually doing. It has now near- 
ly closed its twenty-first year, and its efforts 
were never more necessary. Its expenditure is 
about one thousand dollars per month, but it is 
at this time unusually embarrassed, At the last 
meeting of the Board it was announced that its 
liabilities to December, when the year termi- 
nates, will be fivethousand seven hundred dollars, 
and that the subscriptions collectable amounted| 
to only one thousand seven hundred dollars, 
leaving a deficiency of four thousand dollars to 
be provided within the next six weeks. To 
obtain this amount the members of the Board 
have been urged to make the most active exer- 
tions, it being important to the future progress 
of the Society that it enter upon the new year 
as free from debt as possible. 

In view of these facts who can hesitate to 
give liberally and promptly ? O. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SACRAMENTAL MEDITATIONS. 
MEDITATION III. 


THE APOSTASY OF THE HUMAN RACE,. 


When we look at the cross, and behold the 
Son of God expiring on it, we are naturally led 
to inquire afler the cause of that wonderful 
event. Why did he suffer and die? He was per- 
fectly free from sin. He was holy, both in heart 
and in life; he loved his Father, and always did 
his will; and he was beloved of his Father, who 
delighted in him as his only begotten Son. He 
could not then suffer for his own sins; for he 
had none. Yet he suffered, and suffered dread- 
fully. Why? ‘There was a sufficient cause; 
so that the Father, while he loved him most en- 
dearingly, could, consistently with this love 
which he never ceased to feel towards him, and 
consistently with his justice, afflict and bruise 
him, and put him to grief and shame. What 
was that cause? ‘The apostle Peter answers 
the question, as the prophet Isaiah had done 
ages before, when speaking of the Redeemer, 
he says: ‘* Who, his own self, bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree, that we, being dead to 
sins, should live unto God; (1 Pet. ii. 24,) for 
Christ also hath suffered for sins, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” 
1 Pet. iii. 18. | 

Here is the reason of the amazing spectacle, 
exhibited on Mount Calvary to the view of the 
world, ‘The sins of mankind were the cause. 
Had not man apostatized from God and brought 
ruin on himself and all his posterity, that amaz- 
ing spectacle would never have been seen by 
our eyes. It was to redeem us from just, de- 
served, and helpless ruin and misery, that the 
Saviour bled and died upon the cross, : 

That man is a fallen, sinful, guilty creature, 
we find the most abundant and convincing proof. 
Of this mournful fact [ am surrounded daily 
with incontestable evidences. I look at my 
friends and acquaintances, and what doI see? 
Unfallen, sinless creatures? Not one such can 
I find. All exhibit marks of depravity. What 
forgetfulness of God and disregard of his favour, 
and violations of his holy commandments, do | 
see! Some, indeed, are penitent and believing; 
the disciples of Christ, and friends of God. But 
they are imperfectly sanctified, and most ready 
to acknowledge the native depravity of their 
hearts, and to lament their remaining imperfec- 
tions and failures in duty. The rest, with few 
exceptions, are moving on in the journey of life, 
unprepared for death, and thoughtless of a judg- 
ment to come. 

Wherever [ go, and however I extend my in- 
tercourse with my fellow creatures, | find the 
same evidence of human depravity. What 
mean our courts of justice, our prisons and peni- 
tentiaries, the bolts and bars by which we se. 
cure our houses? What mean diseases, famine, 
pestilence, and death? Are they not all proofs 
of human depravity ? 

What is the history of mankind, but a his- 
tory of wars, bloodshed,and crimes? Where, 
in any part of its universal pages, can be found 
the history of any portion of our race, however 
small, who have lived in the love of God, and 
in love to one another, free from selfish- 
ness and covetousness, envy and ambition, lust 
and impurity, passions that every where are 
seen working out crimes and misery in this 
fallen world? 

If I open the Bible, I see, from the beginning 
to the end of its inspired pages, the plainest 
proofs of the fall and sinfulness of man. In the 
first pages, written by Moses, I see that Adam 
was created upright, in the image and likeness 
of his Creator. He was a holy, sinless, and 
happy creature, rejoicing in the favour and love 
of God. But soon, through the power of temp- 
tation, which he had ample power to resist, he 
fell from his holy and happy condition, by trans- 
gressing the commandment of his God. [| read 
the sentence pronounced on him and his guilty 
companion, by their offended Maker and right- 
eous Judge. I see them expelled in anger from 
their delightful garden, and compelled to labour 
and toil, and eat their bread in the sweat of 
their brow. O! if they had not sinned, this 
whole earth would have been one extended gar- 
den of delights, in which their holy posterity 
would have been seen living under the similes 
of their God! But, alas! children are born to 
the guilty pair; and soon it becomes manifest, 
that they are like thzir common parents, de- 
praved. ‘The Lord had respect unto Abel 
and to his offering; but unto Cain, and to his 
offering he had not respect.” Moved by envy 
at the preference which God was pleased to 
show to his younger brother, Cain wickedly 
slew him. 

The human race is multiplied; and, with the 
increase of men, wickedness is so multiplied, 
that Moses writes, *“* And it repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved him at his heart.” He determines to 
bring a flood upon an ungodly world. It comes, 
and sweeps away, with the besom of destruction, 
the whole race of sinners, with the exception of 
Noah and his family. What an awful monu- 
ment of human depravity, and of God’s right- 
eous indignation against sin ! 

The history of Noah’s descendants, written 
with the pen of inspiration, discovers the same 
stream of depravity flowing through every gen- 
eration. That peculiar people, separated by 
God’s providence from the rest of mankind, for 
the maintenance of his worship and religion in 
the world, forms no, exception. Throughout 
their whole history, Written by inspired men, | 
see the most incontestable evidence of the great 
wickedness of the human heart. 7 

I read the epistle of the great apostle to the 
Romans, and what increasing evidence is present- 
ed of the apostasy and ruin of our race! How 
deplorable the description he gives of the great 
wickedness of Gentile nations, (chap. i.) and how 


conclusive his argument, that no flesh can be 
justified by the works of the law before God ; 
‘and that all, without exception, stand in perish- 


ference : for all have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God.” Rom, iii. 20-31. 

What overwhelming evidence is here of 
the apostasy, depravity, and ruin of the race of 
creatures to which [ belong! And does not 
my personal history prove most clearly that | 
am involved in guilt, sin, and misery? How 
soon evidence of my depraved heart appeared ! 
W hat selfishness, envy, evil desires, began early 
to work within my bosom, and bring forth the 
deeds of sin! How forgetful of God, and his 
service |! How wandering have been my thoughts 
and eyes in his sanctuary! How can I answer 
for the guilt contracted, in times past, inthis man- 
ner, while professedly hearing his blessed word, 
and presenting worship to infinitemajesty! How 
long I lived without God, and without Christ in 
the world! How, while thus estranged from 
my Creator, and following the wayward incli- 
nations of my heart, did my corruption increase 
in strength! And had not the restraintsof his pro- 
vidence and grace held me back, to what lengths 
of iniquity might I not have gone, and into 
what depths of guilt might I not have plunged! 
Ah! how much | needed the redemption of 
Jesus Christ!_ What eye but his pitied me in 
my fallen condition; and what arm but his 
could deliver me from the terrible pit into which 
I had fallen! What blood but his could wash 
away my guilt, and what but his spotless right- 
eousness could cover my nakedness, and render 
me, who was so polluted and vile, acceptable in 
the sight of infinite purity! And although Iam 
permitted to entertain the hope of having been re- 
newed and sanctified by divine grace, yet I feel 
the workings of much evilin my heart, and prone- 
ness to'wander from my God. Blessed Jesus,| 

‘[ commit myself to thee. Cleanse me daily 
from my sins by thy blood. Keep around me 
the glorious robe of thy righteousness. Guide 
me by thy Spirit. Strengthen me by thy grace. 
Defend me by thy power. Perfect thy work 
in me; and bring me safely to thy heavenly 
kingdom. Amen. J. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
Report of the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Temperance Society, October, 1847. 

Facts, in great variety and abundance, have 
been collected and extensively circulated, which 
prove conclusively the following truths, viz. 

1. Intoxicating liquor, as a beverage, is not 
needful or useful to men. 

2. Those who do not use it are as healthy, 
as long-lived, and as useful, as those who do. 
They can accomplish as much business, and 
can do it as well. 

3. Such is the nature of intoxicating liquor, 
and such the nature of men, that they cannot 
continue to use it without injury to themselves 
and to others; in many cases forming intem- 
perate appetites and habits, which will lead 
down to drunkenness and ruin. 

4. Those who have given up the use of in- 
toxicating liquor, among whom are persons of 
all ages, conditions, and employments, have 
found themselves to be better than when they 
used it, and better fitted for the proper discharge 
of all their appropriate duties, 

5. Should all persons pursue a similar course, 
they would experience simijar effects. Drunk. 
enness and its evils would cease, and temper- 
ance, with its attendant blessings of body and 
soul, would universally prevail. 

6. It is the duty of all who know the facts 
in our situation as a people, to abstain from the 
use, as a beverage, of intoxicating liquor, and 
from the furnishing of it, by sale or otherwise, 
to be so used by their fellow-men. 

7. Such use is proved by facts to be highly 
injurious to all the great interests of the com- 
munity, and brings upon multitudes numerous, 
great, and lasting evils. 3 

8. ‘The making and the furnishing of intoxi- 
cating liquor, the advertising of it, and the rent- 
ing of buildings for the sale of it, to be used as 
a. bevertge, is, in our view, wrong, and ought 
to be universally abandoned. 

These truths from the pulpit, the press, and 
in various other ways have, for years, been 
proclaimed and extensively circulated by multi- 
tudes of people. Millions have embraced them, 
and acted accordingly. So far as this has been 
done, drunkenness and its evils have ceased, 
and all the great interests of the community 
have been promoted. Should all take the same 
course, not a drunkard or drunkard-maker 
would be found, and one of the most fruitful 
sources of human wickedness and woe would 
be removed. The government of Jehovah is so 
good, that a drunkard cannot be made under it, 
except through the violation of its laws. And 
if, through such violation, one has become a 
drunkard, and sunk, as multitudes have done, 
to the lowest depths of degradation, let him 
cease to perpetuate his drunkenness, and the 
kind providence of God will soon make him so- 
ber, and will keep him sober till he dies, on one 
condition, and that a most reasonable one, viz. 
that he shall net continue by his own wickedness 
to make himself a drunkard, Let him abstain 
from the drunkard’s drink, and he shall avoid 
the drunkard’s character, the drunkard’s guilt, 
and the drunkard’s woes. 

Many, very many, have been induced to do 
this, and some of them have become highly 
useful in various ways, and especially in lead- 
ing others to follow their example. For a time 
their success in this was so great, and such mul- 
titudes flocked to hear them, that some friends 
of temperance thought no other labourers would 
be needed in order to carry forward the cause 
to its desired consummation. Some of the re- 
formed drunkards might have thought so them- 
selves; and that they could banish drunkenness} 
from the land. But time and facts, those great 
detectors of errors, have shown the fallacy of 
such expectations. ‘Leviathan is not so tamed.” 
Wherever the work has been left solely, or prin- 
cipally, to reformed drunkards, its progress has 
soon ceased to be onward. ‘They can go down 
into the gutter, and kindly lift out those who are 
wallowing there, can wash them, and, with the 
help of others, clothe and feed them, till, if those 
who are reformed look up to Him from whom 
cometh help for what they need to know and 
do his will, they can, through his blessing, pro- 
vide for themselves. 

But their education, their habits, their charac- 
ter, even if they become moral and pious, do 
not at once fit them to be teachers. In that, 
they are, and from the nature of the case must 
be, novices; and if not, when successful, lifted 
up of pride so as to fall again under the power 
of the destroyer, they cannot, to the extent 
which is needed, reach the sober, the reflect- 
ing, the intelligent, the wealthy, the refined, and 
the influential classes of the coummunity. They 
cannot persuade the rich to banish intoxicating 
poisons from their tables, nor induce those who 
have a taste for such liquors, or are afraid to be 
singular, not to drink them. They cannot, to 
the extent which is needed, induce liquor-sellers 
to abandon their infamous traffic, or hinder 
young men, whose fathers and fathers’ compan- 
ions drink intoxicating liquors, from forming 
the drunkard’s appetite, and going down, from 
the festive board, through the fashionable hotels 
and saloons, to the drunkard’s grave. They 
may, if they continue hard at work, in depend. 


ing need of the redemption of Jesus Christ ; 
whose righteousness by faith “ is unto all and 


upon all them that believe; for there is no dif-) 


ence on Divine aid, with the blessing of God, 
reform some of the drunkards. But the rum- 


sellers and the drinkers, so long as the traffic 


continues, and the wealthy patronize it, will 
make other drunkards; and drunkards to be re- 


formed, or unreformed to die and be shut out of 


heaven, will be multiplied, and continue to be 
multiplied, to the end of time. 

Sober men who never were drunkards, edu- 
cated men, professional men, ministers of the 
gospel, and all sorts of good men, most come 
up to the work. The Bible must be put in re- 
quisition, and the sanctions of religion as well 
as morality, of eternity as well as time, must 
be brought to bear, with regard to this subject, 
upon the hearts of men. The voice of God,as 
well as of men, must be heard by drunkards 
and drunkard-makers, and by those who, as a 
beverage, use the drunkard’s drink, ‘The mo- 
tives which He has revealed, as manifested in 
his works, his word, and his providence, drawn 
from heaven, earth, and bell, must urge upon 
them his heart-felt entreaty, “Turn ye, turn ye 
from your evil ways; for why will ye die?” 
While the duty and the utility of abstinence 
from the use, as a beverage, of all that intoxi- 
cates, must be intelligently, logically, kindly, 
and strongly enforced upon all the people, all 
must be entreated to look upwards to Him who 
is over all, and is able, and willing to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly for all who call upon him, 
according to their wants. 

Men may crowd temperance meetings to be 
amused, or to enjoy the luxury of strongly ex- 
cited-feelings. ‘They may hear the statement 
of the drunkard’s follies and woes, and the 
agonies of his starving wife and dying children; 
and they may weep, as do the giddy throng on 
hearing a tragedy atthe theatre. And, as there, 
while they weep and enjoy the luxury of weep- 
ing, the blind mind may grow blinder, and the 
hard heart continually harder. Or they may 
hear the follies of the drunkard, and the pre- 
tended ardent friendship for temperance of the 
drunkard-makers, held up to ridicule. They 
may laugh as they would at the recital of a 


scomedy. And the enemy of souls and of all 


righteousness may laugh also. Multitudes on 
multitudes may, for the hundredth time, be made 


merry at sin, while very few, if any, will be 


led thereby permanently to forsake it. The 
passions, like the appetites, may be excited, 
strongly excited, and the sympathies strongly 
moved, while the mind is not enlightened, the 
conscience not aroused, and the heart not health- 
fully or permanently impressed. There must 
be truth, the truth of God, and it must be spok- 
en in love. It must be attended by the Holy 
Ghost, sent down from heaven, and convince 
men of the stm; as well as the folly of intem- 
perance, and of aiding and abetting in promot- 
ing it. And men must, by them, be turned 
from these works of darkness to works of light 
and love, or they will always be in danger of 
returning like the dog to his vomit, or continu- 
ing, like the sow that was washed, to wallow in 
the mire. ‘That which was filthy, remains 
filthy still—if not by the use of strong drinks, 
by the practice of other sins. If temperance is 
discussed on the Sabbath, it should always be 
done in the spirit of the Subbath, and accord- 
ing to the requirements of Him who hath com- 
manded all to remember the Sabbath and keep 


“it holy. Nothing light, trifling, and frivolous 


should be admitted, and nothing adapted to pre- 
vent the sacred observance of that holy day. If 
moral and religious influences are weakened, 
the cause of temperance will suffer. Addresses 
from the pu]pit, on the Sabbath, should ordina- 
rily be from ministers of the gospel, and to 
their own congregations. The motives which 
are urged to induce men to cease from this, as 
well as other sins, should be drawn from, and 
presented in, the light of the cross; that light in 
which the drunkard and the drunkard-maker, 
the user of the drunkard’s drink, and all who 
knowingly aid and abet in perpetuating his 
nefarious practices, may themselves see light. 
It should also be understood by all, that the 
people in their civil capacity, who do not wish 
longer to suffer the eviJs of the liquor traffic, 
have a perfect right, through the Legislature, 
that right arm of the people which God has 
provided for that purpose, to defend themselves 
against the nuisance. This mode of self-de- 
fence is in accordance with the Bible, with the 


‘constitution of the nation, and of the several 


states. It is required by a due regard to the 
the great interests of the people, and of their 
children. Nor have liquor-sellers any right, in 
Opposition to the wishes of the people, to force 
the evils of this ungodly traffic upon them. It 
is a violation of the rights of humanity, and 
a vicious way of making money. Every peo- 


ple who have the power, have also the right to | 


defend themselves and their children against 
this evil. And those who do their duty to 
themselves or their children, their country or 
their God, will not draw back till this work be 
accomplished. Men who are making money 
by the ruin of their fellow-men. may talk of 
their right to do so, and when forbidden to do 
it, may complain that their liberty is invaded ; 
but their cries will not be heeded, they are not 
founded in truth. Men have no moral right to 
carry on any business to the known injury of 
their fellow-men; and when the laws forbid it, 
they have no civil right todo this. It is both 
morally and politically wrong, and ought to be 
abhorred and abandoned by all men. 

An enlightened and operative public senti-. 
ment should every where be formed, and all 
who can, from regard to their own good and 
the good of others, should be induced to seta 
safe and salutary example. 
those do this who are blessed with influence, 
and move in the higher walks of life. A know- 
ledge of the principles and facts which show 
that the indulgence and the traffic in intoxica- 
ting liquors, to be used as a beverage, are both 


‘morally and politically wrong, should be uni- 


versally disseminated ; and all be led to feel, 


‘that, while temperance permits the moderate 


and proper use of things beneficial, it requires 
abstinence from things hurtful. 

To aid in the accomplishment of this great 
work, the Executive Committee of the American 
Temperance Society have, the past year, caused 
to be prepared a “National Temperance Man- 
ual.” It embodies both principles and facts; 
and the object of it is, by sound argument and_ 
kind persuasion, with the blessing of God, to’ 
induce all to cease from the use, as a beverage, 
of intoxicating liquors, and from the furnishing 
of them to be so used by their fellow-men. It 
has been adopted and published as one of the 
permanent books of the American Tract Socie- 
ty. Fifty thousand copies have already been 
printed, and a copy sent to each minister of the 
gospel whose name could be procured, of all 
denominations, throughout the United States, 
with a request that he would preach on the sub- 
ject, and, in connection with the friends of tem- 
perance, take measures to put a cepy of this 
Manual into every family in his congregation: 
It consists of ninety pages, and is sold at the 
Tract Depositories for four dollars a hundred. 
By means of ministers of the gospel, and tract 
distributors, colporteurs, home missionaries, 
and friends of humanity, the object is to get a 
copy into every family that can read, and is 
disposed to receive it, throughout the United 
States, Many of them may be sold, and thus 
means provided to furnish others. Benevolent 
individuals, by pecuniary contributions, may 
greatly aid in accomplishing this work. Such 
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country. 


that Thursday next be. observed as a day of 


appropriate for showing our gratitude by action 


-ropean critics will hold it in high estimation,| 


_ out the inconveniences and even dangers which 


186 


arrangements have been made, and such facili- 
ties are provided for circulation, that for the 
first thousand dollars which shall be given for 
that purpose, a copy will be put into one hun- 
dred thousand families, many of them on the 
frontiers and in the most destitute parts of our 


In what way can that amount of 
roperty be productive of greater good to man- 
tind? Lat a copy be put into every family, 
and be carefully read by each of its members, 
and the change of public sentiment and practice, 
so happily begun and so successfully prosecu- 


ted, may, with the blessing of heaven, continue 
to increase and extend, till its benefits. shall not 
only be co-extensive with our land, but shall 
reach every country, and go down with accu- 
mulating blessings, through coming gencrations, 
to all future ages. 

To enable the Society to supply each of the 
home missionaries and colporteurs of our coun-| 
try with as many copies as they will be likely 
to visit families, during the coming year, we 
earnestly invite the benevolent of every class 
to assist us with their pecuniary contributions. 
All moneys for this object, and for the general 
purposes of the Society, may be sent to the care 
of Henry Hill, Treasurer of the Society, No. 33 
Pemberton Square, Boston ; or to O. R. Kings- 
bury, No. 150 Nassau street, New York. 

All Editors of papers and periodicals, friendly 
to the cause of temperance, as far as may be 
consistent, are requested to insert the above in 
their publications. 

Joun TApPan, 

Herman LIncoun, 
Justin Epwaprps, 
BenJamMin PERKINS, 


Henry 
Boston, October, 1847. 
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Committee. 


_ Tuanxscrvinc.—The Governors of seventeen 
States, and one Territory, have issued their 
proclamations, recommending and setting apart 
Thursday next, the 25th inst. to be publicly ob- 
served, in their respective States as a day of 
thanksgiving and praise to Almighty God, for 
his mercies during the past year. ‘The follow- 
ing are the names of the States, viz. Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Michigan, Florida, and Missouri, 
and the Territory of Wisconsin. The mayor 
of Washington city, whose powers are equal in 
some respects to a Governor, also recommends 


thanksgiving. | 
We believe that the thanks to God that will! 


rise from thousands of pious hearts on that day 
will be sincere, and as there is no time more 


than the occasion when we profess it with our 
lips, we trust that a share of the good things 
that have fallen to the rich will, at this time, be 
consecrated to the cause of benevolence. We 
believe it to be true that many who have been 
greatly blessed in worldly goods are so situated 
that the direct calls upon their charity are by 
no means so frequent or so great as they are 
willing to hear and answer, And we would take 
this occasion of suggesting to our friends who 
live out of the great cities, and see and hear but 
little of the misery prevailing amongst the poor 
during the most inclement seasons, that they 
employ as their almoners in the cause of charity 
which we believe they love, the benevolent so- 
cieties of the large cities in which so much pov- 
erty exists. These associations are a sure 
means, if ‘only sufficiently supported by the 
benevolent, of supplying all the wants that ex- 
ist among the poor in large cities. These so- 
cieties are always in want of means, for the 
number of the destitute is large, and the amount 
of assistance they receive is graduated, and only 
limited by the sums pail into the societies’ 
treasury. 


ALEXANDER oN Isatran.— This admirable 
and learned exposition is, as might have been 
expected, awakening attention across the At- 
lantic, as the following notice from the London 
Patriot indicates. We have no doubt that Eu- 


and we have hopes that it may exert a saluta- 
ry influence over the German divines, among 
whom it is to be feared there is more learning 
than spirituality. Dr. J. Addison Alexander is 
a chief among biblical critics, as he is a chief 
luminary in the pulpit, and as he is yet in the 
prime of his days, we may anticipate much 
valuable service from him for the Church of the 
living God. 

*¢ These massive and closely-printed volumes, 
the contents of which would, in other days, 
have been served up in a goodby folio, may star- 
tle and even dismay an ordinary modern rea- 
der ; andit may increase his surprise to be in- 
formed, that Professor Alexander has strictly 
confined himself to the critical interpretation of 
this portion of the sacred wrilings, refraining 
from any homiletical or doctrinal reflections. 
Not merely from a want of room, and not at all 
from a disregard to practical utility he has 
omitted all expository matter ; feeling convinced, 
that ‘ much of the fanciful and allegorical in- 
terpretation heretofore current, has arisen from 
a failure to discriminate sufficiently between the 
province of the critical interpreter and that of 
the expository lecturer or preacher; the effect 
of which has been, to foist into the Scriptures, 
as a part of their original and proper sense, a 
host of applications and accommodations which 
have no right there, however admissible, and 
even useful, in their proper place.’ This work 
is intended to aid the Christian minister, by 
furnishing, so far asjregards the book of Isaiah’s 
prophecies, ‘a solid scientific basis for a popular 
instruction,’ but not to supersede his proper la- 
bour in turning critical investigation to a practi- 
cal account. ‘An attempt has here been made,’ 
a most labourious as well as a very successful 
attempt, ‘to concentrate and economize the la- 
bours.of the ministry in this field, by affording 
them a partial succedaneum for many costly 
books, and enabling them to profit by the latest 
philological improvements and discoveries, with- 


attend a direct resort to the original authorities.’ 
For this purpose, the critical apparatus here 
presented to the student is valuable; and its 
cost may be reckoned asa saving. ‘There is 
no parade of erudition; but Professor Alexan- 
der has seemingly consulted and weighed with 
critical judgment the interpretations and com- 
ments of every writer of any note, English or 
foreign, who has employed his learning or in- 
genuity upon Isaiah’s prophecies. Among those 
which are continually cited are, the Rabbinical 
interpreters, Aben Ezra, Jarchi, and Kimchi ; 
Junius and Piscator, Calvin, Castalio, Clericus, 
Cocceius, Vitringa, and Houbigant; ee 


_ Henderson, Barnes, and Noyes; and of th 


German critics, Michaelis, Rosenmuller, Gesen- 
ius, Hitzig, Umbreit, Ewald, De Wette, Hen- 
dewerk, Knobel, Hengstenberg, and Beck. 

In the ‘Introduction’ in the first volume, oc- 
cupying sixty pages, Professor Alexander has 


taken a- masterly review of the various critical; 


authors of whose labours he has availed himself, 
and has traced the progress of biblical criticism 
in reference to the Hebrew Scriptures. This 
portion of the volume will be more especially 
valuable to the student. It is quite refreshing 
to meet with an accomplished scholar, thor- 
oughly versed in German literature, and not 
at all disposed to underrate the merit of the 
philological labours of foreign critics, who 
nevertheless, is entirely free from that spuri- 
ous candour and doting partiality which have 
been displayed by some of his countrymen, 
as well as by some of our own writers, in 
reference to the German school of rationalistic 
criticism and exegesis. The sound, indepen- 
dent judgment which Professor Alexander every 
where displays, combined with true candour, 
modesty, and a spirit of profound rever- 
ence for the inspired volume, distinguishes his 
work most advantageously from most of the 
critical productions of the aye, and entitles it to 
be regarded as a model of Biblical investigation. 
Indeed, although the work is avowedly intended 
only for the student, being chiefly occupied with 
philological and critical remarks, uninviling 
and scarcely comprehensible to ordinary read- 
ers, yet, a certain tone of pious feeling pervades| 
its driest discussions, which strikingly contrasts 
with the cold and flippant pedantry of unsancti- 
fied criticism, and is adapted to exert a salutary 
influence upon the temper of the inquirer. 
lf the chemical or anatomical lecturer has been 
able to throw interest, by the force of scientific 
enthusiasm, into expositions of the laws of mat- 
ter, and of the structure and functions of the 
animal frame-—subjects which repel imagination, 
and scarcely admit of sentiment—why should 
it be difficult for the Biblical lecturer to breathe 
into even the rigid process of philological in- 
vestigation, the charm and vitality of a more 
than professional interest in the subject, the 
fervour of a loftier enthusiasm than that of the 
scholar or the philosopher ?” 


— 


Cornetius Instirure.—On Sabbath even- 
ing last, Professor Hope, of Princeton, delivered 
a discourse in the Rev. Dr. Hutton’s church, 
New York, for the benefit of this Institution. 
He chose for his text, 1 Tim. iii. 1, and 1 Cor. 
i, 21—and after stating the purposes for which 
the Institution, whose claims he advocated, was 
established and sustained, he proceeded to show 
the necesssity of joining the education of the in- 
tellect with that of the heart. The common 
school system of many States is defective, be- 
cause it proceeds upon the false psychological 
assumption, that the mind is a series of com- 
partments, each of which is to be filled from 
different sources. While the State attends to 
science, religious culture, it is said, pertains to 
the Church. This theory is wrong. The ele- 
ments of the soul cannot be separated like the 
strands of arope. It is like light, which, al- 
though when analyzed, it is the means of beauti- 
ful experiments, is yet thus capable of perform- 
ing none of its proper functions. The State, 
with its educational prism, would separate the 
different colours of the soul. And if it be said 
that the Church must stand by to remedy the 
evil by refracling again the scattered rays, the 
answer is, the project is too cumbrous ever 
to succeed. It is the object of this Institution 
to keep these elements together in their full 
harmony and strength, to develope and educate 
the whole man, It has, moreover, not the mere 
education of young men in view, but their pre- 
paration for the gospel ministry, and thus warm- 
ly commends itself to the sympathies of those 
who desire to see the gospel preached to all 
nations, | 


Princeton Seminary.—From 
the Catalogue of this Seminary we learn that 
there are at present, Resident Licentiates, 6; 
First Class, 44; Second Class, 57; Third 
Class, 42—Total, 149. Of these 35 are from 
Pennsylvania; 34 from New York; 17 from 
New Jersey; 15 from Kentucky; 6 from Ohio; 
6 from Indiana; 4 from North Carolina; 3 
from Massachusetts; 3 from Mississippi; 2 
from Illinois; 2 from Tennessee ; 2 from Vir- 
ginia ; 2 from Maine; 2 from New Hampshire; 
2 from Afabama; 2 from Vermont; 1 each 
from Georgia, Rhode Island, District of Colum- 
bia, Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan, Delaware ; 
1 from Upper Canada ; and 3 from Nova Scotia. 


Coronization.—The Rev. Dr. Humphreys, 
former president of Amherst College, delivered 
an address last Sabbath evening, in Dr. Potts’s 
Church, New York, on the subject of Coloniza- 
tion, from the words of our Lord in Matthew 
vii. 12: ** Therefore, all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you,do ye even 
so to them.” After plainly showing that the 
plan of African Colonization offers us a way 
in which to obey this precept as to the coloured 
race, the preacher argued at length that this 
project is to be defended and sustained for 
five reasons: Ist. It will meliorate the condi- 
tion of the free blacks, both at the North and 
South. 2d. It will benefit the slaves. 3d. It 
will be a blessing, if successfully prosecuted, 
to our whole country. 4th. It will put an 
end to the slavetrade; and Sth. It will benefit 
Africa. We regret that we cannot find room 
for the cogent arguments and strong facts of the 
discourse. We understand it will be repeated 
next Sabbath afternoon, in the Reformed Dutch 
Church in Lafayette Place, corner of Fourth 
street, New York. 


Tue Last Humsve.—The “ boy Davis,” so 
called, a mesmerist and clairvoyant, who was 
so conspicuously introduced to the public by 
Professor Bush, as a living miracle and revealer 
of things beyond mortal ken, has published his 
book of revelations which very fortunately satis- 
fies none butinfidels. It is a medley singular 
enough in its composition, and pernicious 
enough in its tendencies. The unfortunate Pro- 
fessor Bush, after all his applause of this arch- 
deceiver has been constrained to write a pamph- 
let against his book; Mr. Brownson likewise} 
repudiates all sympathy with him, and the Uni- 
versalists feel bound to denounce his teachings. 
Davis thus stands a poor chance of success, and 
we presume his mission will be fully accomplish-| 
ed in leading a few into extreme errors who were 
before infatuated and doomed. ‘Thus one hum- 
bug dies to give place to its successor ; for so 
sure as there are to be found people willing to be 
deceived, there wil! be found, in this big world 
of ours, some adroit fellows who can do the 


thing ingeniously. 


DocrrinaL Marrers Acain,—We profess | taken him on this point, is evident froma pitiful 


as little disposition for a renewal of the con- 
troversy on the points of difference between 
the Old and New-school Presbyterians, as 
the editor of the New York Evangelist can 
possibly feel; but he should recollect that in 
this matter he has been the aggressor, gratui- 
tously interfering to show the defects in our theo- 
logy, on an occasion which imposed upon him 
no particular obligation of the kind. ‘The man- 
ner in which this was done struck us as objec- 
tionable. The whole strain of his article in- 
duced us to conclude that he regarded the usual 
orthodox statements on these points as absurd, 
which needed only to be presented in explicit 
terms to awaken surprise and contempt. With- 
out pretending to quote from us, he undertook, 
as he expresses it, to develope for us the views 
we entertain on certain cardinal points. That 
we might escape any possible charge of misre- 
presenting this development, we gave it in full 
to our readers, and by recurring to it, they 
will readily perceive that the writer designed 
by his glosses so to exaggerate the statement 
as to make it more repulsive. 
man would have expressed these views in the 
language employed, and was it fair in the 
Evangelist to volunteer a statement of our doc- 
trinal belief, in language, he well knew, we 
would not adopt, and then to say to his readers, 
such is the theology of the Presbyterian! An- 
other objectional feature in this proceeding was 
the gratuitous declaration that we were the ex- 
positors of Princeton theology, and by implica- 
tion that just so far as we were absurd, so were 
the teachings of the theological professors at 
Princeton. Princeton needs not our aid; it has 
entrusted to us no such high responsibility; we 
speak only for ourselves, and our blunders and 
merits (if there be any) are all our own. ‘The 
example, however, being proposed, we presume 
there can be no impropriety in regarding 
the New York Evangelist as the expositor of 
the theology taught in the Union Theological 
Seminary at New York. I[four conjecture be 
correct, we are gratified to learn from so un- 
questionable a source, what we have long wished 
to know with certainty, the peculiarities of that 
Theological Institution. The truth, thus elicited, 
may serve to show that there has been no sen- 
sible and appreciable approximation of the doc- 
trines of the Old and New-school since the con- 
troversy of 1837, and this may operate on the 
question of reunion, when it may be seriously 
agitated. 3 

The New York Evangelist of the 11th inst. 
devotes to us a column and a half of its editor- 
ial, which, in point of temper and courtesy, is 
rather a worse specimen than the first. Its 
leading trait is a supercilious swagger which 
may go far, with some readers, in the way of 
argument, and which certainly does look like 
frowning an opponent down. The strain is, 
that the * Presbyterian” is. ignorant of logic. 
We must, of course, regret, when we are 
so unfortunate as not to be understood by 
our readers; still we are logicians enough 
to discriminate between the unintelligibility 
which may result from obscure ph#scology 
in a writer, and that which depends on the 
incapacity of areader. There is such a thing 
as a natural want of capacity to comprehend ; 
and a want of capacity superinduced by vicious 
mental habits. It is the pride of some people’s 
logic or metaphysics to refuse admission to the 
most simple proposition until you pass it through 
a syllogism. Words of fixed meanings must 
be explained, phrases clear to an ordinary com- 
prehension :nust be analyzed, and by a syste- 
matic process of quibbling, the plainest truth is 
brought into doubt, and, by a reflex influence, 
the mind, thus perverted, finds, eventually, a 
loss of power in itself to comprehend what is 
clear as demonstration to a mind freed from 
the trammels of a false metaphysics. Perhaps, 
however, after all, we are better understood 
than is pretended. Admitting, that in hurried 
newspaper articles we are not always exact and 
happy in the choice of phraseology, we have 
generally been understood by those who were 
disposed to understand us, and if the Evange- 
list will grant us as large an allowance of cha- 
rity as his own articles require, we think we 
shall be understood even by him. 

There is one point which the Evangelist 
seems to have overlooked. We did not profess- 
edly enter into an argument with him on points 
of theological difference. We were not called 
on to do this, We both, although standing on 
different sides of a certain line of demarcation, 
profess to be Presbyterians, having the same 
symbols of faith. ‘The question then, between 
us, and we hope it will not be lost sight of, is, 
which is the most consistent in his profession 
of Presbyterianism? Presbyterianism is sus- 
ceptible of defence, and with those of other de- 
nominations who deny its claims, issue may 
well be joined, and logic may be brought into 
play. In the present case, however, we sup- 
posed that all that was requisite was such a 
statement as would prove the discordancy of the 
Evangelist’s views and those of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, with those embraced in the 
admitted symbols of their faith. In accomplish- 
ing this, our main difficulty has arisen from 
the dexterity with which he has avoided an ex- 


' plicit declaration of his faith. We have been 


compelled to infer it from his hostility to an- 
other formula, and if we have, in any instance, 
stretched the inference too far, he has himself 
to blame. Let him speak explicitly in telling 
us what he Lelieves, instead of framing a creed 
for us; this will obviate the present difficulty 
of hunting up his meaning. We will touch on 
the points of difference again: 

1. In relation to original sin. He remarks, 
we must be confused in our ideas when we say, 
that “ by our representative relation to Adam 
we are by nature sinners.” We may have 
erred in seeking brevity of expression, but our 
meaning we think must be obvious, that 
through, or in consequence of our federal rela- 
tion to Adam, we are, in the eye of God’s law, 
constituted and regarded as sinners from birth. 
This we understand the Evangelist as denying. 
He can conceive of sin as only predicable of 
moral acts, such as, we suppose, an infant is 
incapable of performing, and hence, inferential- 


‘ly, if sin consists in actual transgression only, 


the infant must be free from taint, and stands in 


no need of atonement. That we have not mis- 


No orthodox | 


| didate had confessed that we were bound to obey 


lsubstitution was literal, that the endurance of 


quibble to which he resorts. We said “we 
are responsible for the act of disobedience by 
which Adam fell.” To this he subjoins : 


** But is not that act of disobedience ‘ actual, 
transgression?’ And did not his correspondent 


represent it as a heresy to hold that sin is 
‘actual transgression’ exclusively? Adam’s 
first sin was actual transgression exclusively; 
and if our original sin is nothing else than 
Adam’s first sin in which we participated, then 
our original sin is, after all, nothing but an 
actual transgression which we committed, or 
which we by a legal fiction, are regarded as 
having committed six thousand years before we 
were born.” 


‘l'o say nothing of the “ legal fiction” by 
which he represents us as involving the race in 
the guilt of Adam’s sin, the reader will readily 
perceive the quibble by which he imagines he 
has forced us to admit that there is no sin but 
such as is predicable of actual transgression. It 
is true the sin of Adam was an actual trans- 
gression, but in saying that we were held legal- 
ly responsible for it, did we affirm or intend to 
affirm, that it was our personal transgression ? 
In saying that we are legally responsible for the 


‘sin of another, we thereby affirm that we may 
be sinners in the eye of the law in some other 
way than by our own actual and personal trans- 
gression, 

2. As to ability, we are interrogated thus: 

** Will the Presbyterian be so kind as to ex- 
plain what kind of freedom man has, while he 
has ‘no freedom to do good, and is free only to 
do evil? Will he also tell us whether the 
‘ability’ which, according to the Westminster 
Divines, man has lost by the fall, is any thing 
else than an ‘ability of will?’ What does he 
mean by ‘an independent ability to obey the 
law of God? Who holds that any man, re- 
generate or unregenerate, or any angel in hea- 
ven, has such an ability ?” } 


As we are addressing a Presbyterian, we 
presume we may, without entering into any 
precise definition of free wil/, show from the 
standards of faith which he professes to believe 
what is the extent of man’s freedom and ability. 
Confession of Faith, chapter ix. section 2. 
*‘Man by his fall into a state of sin, hath ezhol- 
ly lost ali ability of will to any spiritual good 
accompanying salvation; so as a natural man 
being altogether averse from that which is good 
and dead in sin, is not able by his own strength 
to convert himself or to prepare himself there- 


unto.” Now we leave the Evangelist to inter- 
pret this passage according to the obvious im-! 
port of words, and to decitle for himself, if the 
inability here spoken of is not total, and as it 
embraces aversion to all good, deadness in 
sin, and a denial of all strength for deliverance, 
whether something beside the wed/ is not in- 
volved in the debilitating effects of the fall. 
The answer to question 25 of the Larger Cate- 
chism is still, if possible, more explicit, where- 
in the sinfulness of our natural state, among 
other evils, is made to consist in our being 
‘uuterly tndisposed, disabled, and made op- 
posite unto all that is spiritually good, &c.” 
[In the close of the answer, it is said this 
enumeration of consequences is ‘ commonly 
called original sin, from which do pro- 
ceed all actual transgressions.” So that there 
are two kinds of sin, one orzginal, which is the 
fountain, an@ the other actual, which proceeds 
from this fountain and presupposes its existence. 
In regard to the latter part of the interrogation, 


mean that kind of ability which is often attribu 
ted to the sinner, antecedent to any direct influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God enabling him to act. If| 
the Evangelist denies the existence of any such 
ability, then he agiees with us that the sinner 
has no ability in himself until the Spirit of God 
imparts it. The young gentleman, whose ex- 
amination has led to this controversy, has, 
however, a very clear conception of indepen- 
dent ability, as may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing account of his examination by Mr. 
Kells. Mr, Eells remarks, 


‘There was on this point no ‘close and eager 
cross examination.’ I commenced and conduct- 
ed itall myself. It was in this way: the can- 


the whole law of God with soul, mind, and 
strength. ‘The question then was, What 
ability have we to do this? Answer. Perfect 
ability. Question, Do I understand you to say 
that every man has perfect abilily to obey the 
whole, and every part of the whole law of God? 
Ans. Yes, perfect ability. Ques. I wish to be 
clear on this point; do: you mean to say that 
the sinner has, in every point and particular, 
the same full ability to obey the law of God, 
that [ have to walk to the door if [ will? Ans. 
Yes, the same. Ques. He has only to make 
the same determination of will in the one case, 
as inthe other? Ans, That is all.” 


we reply that by an endependent ability we} 


strangers before Thee and sojourners, as all our 


If this is not independent ability, we know 
not what is. 

3. As to atonement. Thus the Evangelist : 
‘* The Presbyterian says that Christ endured 
the penalty of God’s law, ‘not in a figurative, but 
positive sense.” What.is the meaning of this? 
Does the writer mean that a figurative sense is 
a negative sense? Or does he mean that a posi- 
live sense is a literal sense? Or does he mean 
merely to mystify the subject, so as to seem to 
say, and yet not to say, thatthe Lord Jesus 
Christ has endured literally all the pain and 
woe of hell, multiplied by all the number of the 
redeemed ?” 


As the terms figurative and posilive seem to 
perplex, we will, without waiting to justify the 
aptness of their use in this connexion, explain 
the meaning we attached to them. The as- 
cription of deity to Jesus Christ in the Scrip- 
tures, we regard as a thing positively or 
really done; Unitarians regard it as figurative 
merely. The making ofan atonement for sin 
by the sacrifice of Christ, we regard as a posi- 
live, indisputable reality; but the view, with 
which the Evangelist is well acquainted, which 
represents Christ as doing something which 
is merely a substitute for atonement, we re- 
gard as a figurative affair entirely, in which 
there is no reality. So when the Scriptures 
affirm that Christ ‘* was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, and bruised for our iniquities,” ‘ that 
he redeemed us from the curse of the law 
being made a curse for us,” that “he bore 
our sins in his own body on the tree,” 
“that by his stripes we are healed,” we un- 
derstand the language as importing that the 


the penalty, without undertaking to surmise 
all that may be included in it, was literal, 
and thus that the atonement and satisfaction 
were litera! and real. Any other view of the 
atonement we call figurative ; it is a mere theo- 


jlogical figure of speech, which has no real being| 


pressed with such questions as that in the con- 


cluding lines of the before quoted paragraph ; 
but we shall put the questioner to the proof of | 
every particular which he may regard as included 


_ “in the curse of the law” or penalty, and when he 


has demonstrated from the wotd of God what 
is the precise penalty, we will acknowledge that 
that penalty was really and truly borne by the 
great sacrifice. In our estimation this fact is 
essential to the idea of atonement. God’s jus- 
lice is not to be put off by any partial payment 
of our debt. Our sins must be fully borne, and 
the curse consequent on them, fully endured, or 
there is no salvation. We should regard oure| 
selves as utterly reckless of consequences, 
and as jeoparding our = salvation, did we 
entrust our hopes to such a scheme of atone-' 
ment as that but too commonly received, and| 
which is so boldly avowed in the work of Dr: 
Beman, 

4. Finally, on regeneration. The Evange- 
list says that through a want of candour, or a 
want of logic, we have misrepresented him on 
this point. If we have, we shall cheerfully re- 
tract. We should indeed be happy to learn 
that he does admit such an immediate influence 
of the Holy Ghost on the soul in regeneration, 
as shall ascribe to the truth only an instrumen- 
talone. We have heard it asserted by some, 
that the agency of the [loly Ghost is limited 
to the presentation of the truth to the sinner’s 
mind, which was then left to produce its saving 
effect. If truth can do this, it must possess an 
inherent power, and the position of the Holy 
Spirit in the economy of redemption must be so 
lowered as to justify the expression that he is 
robbed of his great glory. We say again, if we 
have unwarrantably inferred that the Evangelist 
differs from us in this point, we make the 
anende, ‘The young gentleman, whose advo- 
cate he has become, holds, however, a different 
view, as may be seen from the following quotation 
of Mr. Eelis’s second article, as published in the 
New England Puritan. Speaking of the exami- 
nation, he says: 

** The question was not as to the mediate in- 
fluences of the Spirit through the word which he 
acknowledged, and which he said was the only 
work of the Spirit revealed in the Bible, and to 
prove which, he quoted the text, * Sanctify them 
by thy truth,’ as if this contained all revelation 
on this point. It was simply as to the immedi- 
ate influences of the Spirit upon the. heart, to 
prepare it to receive the truth in love. This 
the candidate entirely denied, and every thing | 
gave under this head was in his own words. | 
said to him, There are some who believe that 
such is the alienation of the heart from God and 
holiness, that no motive can lead it to love those, 
until it be changed by a direct act.of the Holy 
Spirit. He answered, that he did not find any 
thing of this in his Bible. _ 1 quoted to him the 
words of Dr. Porter: * The Spirit takes right 
hold of the heart and changes it ;’—he refused 
to asseni to them. And when, after one of his 
declarations, | said, ‘That is, you believe in 
moral suasion? he did not deny it, for the very 
best of reasons ; he could not do it.” 

Thus much we have thought necessary in 
self-vindication. Our readers will excuse the 
length of our article under the circumstances. 
We sought no controversy with the Evangelist. 
In the present instance we had no freedom of 
choice. We were to defend ourselves, or lie 
under scrious imputations, 


Lineratity.—The Rev. Dr. Phillips, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian church in the 
city of New York, on Sabbath morning, 7th 
inst. preached from the words, *“ We ave 


futhers were: which he made the ground of 
an eloquent appeal to those who have property, 
for devoting it to farnobler purposes than mere 
selfish gratification or family aggrandizement. 
We copy from the Courier and Inquirer the fol- 
lowing notice of the sermon, 

‘“*'lhe due considerations of our state, as 
merely temporary residents here, he said, would 
excite in us devout gratitude to that Being who 
has so richly provided for our immortal inter- 
ests. It would give us impressive and just 
views of the precarious nature of earthly ob- 
jects. It would save us from that covetousness, 
which is idolatry, and the worst kind of slavery. 
It would inspire contentment with our portion 
and patience under trials. It would arouse to 
constant and liberal efforts for the advancement 
of pure Christianity, at home and abroad. It 
would wean us from the world, and stimulate 
to diligence and promptitude in the discharge of, 
every duty. 

‘‘ The discourse, of an hour’s length, was 
delivered “in view of the monthly contribution 
made in the church for benevolent purposes, 
and the annual subscription, to be taken this 
month for Foreign Missions. 

‘In this very forcible and impressive, though 
simple appeal, in reference to a great, but gene-| 
rally neglected duty, which the doctor is accus- 
tomed to present to his people the first Sabbath 
of every month, the writer, providentially pres- 
ent, could not fail to see one cause of their thirty 
or forty thousand dollars’ annual contribution to 
the great objects of Christian benevolence, and 
could not but reflect hew glorious and happy 
might be the results, could all the congrega- 
tions of this and other denominations be ad- 
dressed, each month, on the subject, with the 
same faithfulness and power. 

“Surely, in this age of light, if the pulpit, 
and the press, and the heathen world continue 
to lift up their voice together, far greater num- 
bers of the wealthy will soon learn, ‘what is 
the chief end of man,’ and far greater num- 
bers will resolve, in God’s strength, that the 
world shall be better for their existence.” 


Sometutine New.—The English Bishop of 
Ripoft has signified his readiness to’ ordain as 
deacons or preachers of the lowest order in the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church, such young 
men as have been engaged for two years as 
Scripture or lay readers, without regard to 
classical attainments. This lowering of the 
standard of ministerial qualification is justified 
by him on the ground that it will save many 
worthy young men from becoming dissenters 
from the Establishment! He remarks = 

‘There are to be found from time to time 
young men of the middle classes, piously dis- 
posed and spiritually-minded characters, who 
would willingly do the work of an evangelist, 
and are capable of it in its humbler departments, 
but finding no sphere for the exercise of this 
their talent, within the pale of the Church, they 
are continually tempted to seek it within. the 
ranks of dissent, and not unfrequently yield to 
the temptation.” 


— 


Lire ano Deatrn.—The summing up of 
man’s history is, that he was born, and died. 
In the great city of London one thousand two 
hundred are born, and one thousand die in each 
week, 


vention are, after all, such as will cause sur- 


— 


of which will be to supply such a Christian 


doctrines of Christianity with perfect harmony 


Late Eriscorpan Convenrion.—The New 
York Churchman boasts that the late Triennial 
Convention affirmed every principle the Church- 
man has so strenuously advocated in relation 
to the case of the suspended Bishop, although 
their action did not lead to the practical results’ 
it had hoped for. ‘The Episcopal Recorder, in 
referring to the very protracted sittings of the 
same body, remarks: 

‘It is probable that the results of this Con- 


prise in many quarters, It is evident that no- 
thing of much consequence, certainly nothing of 
avery decided character, has been done on any 
subject. ‘The New York case which presents 
the great question of the session, has been left 
by the Convention almost where they found it. 
One indication for the future, however, was 
manifested on more than one occasion. It is 
an evident and growing sentiment of dissatis- 
faction, with this negative condition of affairs. 
Men’s minds are becoming tired of doing no- 
thing. ‘The long and excited discussions of 
1844 produced no result. ‘The still longer, 
and scarcely less animated deliberations which 
are just over, have ended in nothing. And all 
this failure is due to the wretched compromise 
policy, which we have been so ready ever to 
pursue ;—a policy under favour of which the 
seeds of error can be silently sown through- 
out the church, although all ingathering of the 
harvest must be wisely postponed to some more 
convenient season, 


Eviscoran Movement.—We referred some 
time since to an intention among the evangeli- 
cal party of the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
adopt measures for counteracting the successful 
operations of the High-church party. The fact 
that this latter portion of the Church have obtain 
ed the management of the Sunday school, Publi- 
cation, and Missionary Institutionsof the Church, 
has indicated the propriety of some counter 
movement. During the late Convention many 
clergy and laymen being assembled, advantage 
was taken of the occasion, an] a voluntary 
society was formed under the title of “ The 
Protestant Episcopal Society for the Promotion 
of Evangelical Knowledge,” the present object 


literature as may neutralize the teachings of 
the Puseyites. 


Harmonious Bisuors.—T he Catholic Herald, 
in referring to the conversion of Episcopalians 
to Romanism, says: “ No wonder that so many 
of them are fleeing for refuge to that Church, 


whose Bishops throughout the world, teach the 


and unanimity.” . The editor should have com- 
pleted his sentence thus: * And if they fail to 
do this, are at once shipped off to the prisons| 
of Rome, like Bishop Reze.” 


Brstioraeca Sacra.—The November num- 
ber of this ably conducted periodical has 
been received. We give a list of its articles: 
1. Chrysostom, Archbishop of Constantinople, 
viewed as a Preacher. 2. The Festivals of the 
Christian Church compared with those of other 
ancient forms of religion. 3.'The Sanscrit Lan- 
guage in its relation to comparative Philology. 
4. Zumpt’s Latin Grammar. 5. The Preach- 
ing by Christ to the Spirits in Prison. 6. Lan- 
guages of Africa. 


University.—The Rev. R. 


Smith has been elected the Alabama Professor 
of this Institution, by the Synod of that State. 
The appointment has been accepted, and Mr. 
Smith will enter on the duties of his office in 
January next. 


Second Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, the 16th 
inst. ordained to the work of the gospel ministry 
Mr. Samuel Davies Alexander, of Princeton, 
New Jersey, and installed him pastor of the 
First. Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Philadel- 
phia county, Pennsylvania; on this occasion} 
the Rev. Henry R. Wilson, D. D. presid- 
ed, and proposed the consitutional questions, 
and offered the ordaining prayer; the Rev. 
Robert Steel, D. D. preached the sermon; 
the Rev. William Neill, D. D. delivered the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. Thomas 
B. Bradford delivered the charge to the people. 
Richmond is situated on the river Delaware, 
contiguous to Philadelphia, and is the terminus 
and shipping port of the Philadelphia, Reading, 
and Pottsville Railroad. It is already large in 
population, and promises to be an important and 
very populous town. We are happy to learn 
that the prospects of this new and young church 
are most encouraging and flattering. 

The Rev. Lowman P. Hawes has removed 
from Richmond, Kentucky, to Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, and requests his correspondents to 
mark the change. | of | 

The Rev. S. K. Kollock, of Burlington, has 
received a unanimous call from the congregation 
of Greenwich, New Jersey. | 


For the Presbyterian, 


A NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED. 

By Presbyterial appointment, a new church 
was organized at Spruce Creek, Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania, on the 7th inst. by the 
style and title of the Second Presbyterian church 
of Spruce Creek ; the communion of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered to about seventy or 
eighty persons, communicants, belonging, with 
some exceptions, to the new congregation, and 


baptism to several persons, adults and infants.} 


The occasion was altogether one of much so- 
lemnity and interest, and by the b!essing of the 
Great [lead of the church, will prove serviceable 
to the spiritual welfare of an old and long es- 
tablished Christian and Presbyterian communi- 
ty. The present was a rather peculiar case, 
differences growing outof the subject of psalmody 
having led to it. Preference for the Psalms of 
David, as set forth in the version of great anti- 
quity, which so generally is used in Scotland 
and Ireland, and as conceded very readily by 
all who know it, is so literally true to the text 
of inspiration—a_ preference entertained by 
those who are not unaware, of the want of 
perfect poetical euphony and rhythm, which 
may be found in some of its stanzas, with no 
intention to interfere with a preference felt by 
others for other collections in use in the church, 
induced these brethren to adhere still to the songs 
of Zion which had ever beeu their words of praise. 
Others, taking different views of the subject, and 
preferring the Psalms of Watts and Hymns 
compiled by the Assembly, form a congregation 
of their own, each agreeing to differ with the 
other in as much mutual kindness as could be 
found in similar cases, and more than in many 
or most. We affectionately commend them to 
the Lord in whom they trust—that He may 
dwell among them, and accept their sacrifices of 


testants were soon expected to arrive. 


prayer and praise. J.M. | 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAN COLPORTAGE. 

Mr. Editor—As many of your readers may 
be anxious to know what success has attended 
an effort to circulate the publications of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, | send you 
an account of the amount of sales in the follow- 
ing churches, viz. Bet 

New Castle, Delaware, 890; Dover and vi- 
cinity, 850; Smyrna, $33; Chesnut Level and 
Little Britain, Pa. 8385; Second Presbyterian. 
congregation, Carlisle, Pa, $100 ; Dillsburg, Pa.’ 
$40; Petersburg, Adams county Pa. $30; Dick- 
inson, Pa. $95; Big Spring, Pa. $130; Middle 
Spring, Pa. $118; Shippensburg, Pa. $70; the 
Rev. Mr. Emerson’s congregation, York, Pa. 
(by invitation,) $53; Mercersburg, Pa. $220. 

Publications of different amounts have been - 
circulated in Brandywine and St. Georges, 
Delaware, and in Silver Spring, and other con- 
gregations in Pennsylvania, 

Several hundreds of copies of the Confession 
of Faith, and other volumes that contain the 
doctrines held by Presbyterians, were circulated 
in the above named churches. I would here 
acknowledge with gratitude the kindness receiv- 
ed from pastors and people, who seem anxious 
to let the expenses be as small as possible, that 


the money put in the hands of the Board to pay 


expenses, may be made to send the effort as far 
as possible. Pastors, elders, and others are 
taking hold cordially in the effort, visiting all 
the families of the congregations with the publi- 
cations, and selling amounts beyond their most 
Sanguine expectations. Yours respectfully, * 
Horace Leer, 
Mercersburg, Pa. November 9, 1847. 
MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Sandwich Islands.—Mr. Gulick is now la- 
bouring at Waialua, on the Island of Oahu, in 
connection with Mr. emerson, For the pur- 
pose of improving his health, which has been 
considerably impaired for several years, he made 
an excursion to Hawaii, last year, visiting near- 
ly all the stations occupied by the mission on 
that Island. Having landed at Hilo, and visit- 
ed the great volcano, he! proceeded to Waimea, 
Kawahae, Kohala, Kailua, and Kaawaloa. His 
general impressions in regard to the progress 
made by the natives, are communicated in the 
following paragraphs, Through all the dis- 
tance which I travelled, I was struck with the 
change which is rapidly taking place in the ap- 
pearance and condition of the Hawaiians. [ 
had supposed that this change was merely con- 
fined to the inhabitants of thésea-ports and their 
vicinity; but it appears to be general. Should 
the transformation go forward in its present ra- 
tio a few years, there will be scarcely a vestige 
left of the costume which was almost universal 
fifteen years ago, 

My subsequent acquaintance with those inha- 
bitants of Oahu who are most remote from its 
sea-port, corroborates the preceding remark. 
They now demand calico and cotton of a much 
superior quality to what they bought eagerly a 
few years since. There are now streets well 
laid out, good roads, several respectable build- 


ings, besides the three mission houses: and — 


others are in the process of erection. Owing to 
the safety of the harbour, the abundance and 
excellence of the water, its accessibility, the fer- 
tility of the adjacent land, &c. it can scarcely 
fail to bea place of importance, so long as there 
shall be commerce in the North Pacific. 
cultivation of sugar and coffee in Hawaii is re- 

ceiving more and more attention. ‘The former: 
is confined to the northern parts; but the latter 
grows in the west, as well as the north. On 
the Sabbath, I preached twice to attentive, or- 

derly, and respectable audiences at Waipio; and 
the congregation was larger than I had expect- 
ed to see, as they had no previous intimation of 
my coming. ‘The house was thatched, and en- 

tirely in Jlawaiian style. But it was rendered 

comfortable by a pulpit and settees of their own 

workmanship. Many of the hearers manifested 

a pleasing interest in the subject discussed, and 

in spiritual matters in general. I did not learn 

that a single foreigner resided in the valley; and 

being twelve miles from Waimea, they can on- 

ly occasionally have the benefit of Mr. Lyon’s 

labours. ‘These things being taken into the ac- 

count, the inhabitants of this secluded spot 

seemed to furnish as striking an illustration of 

the happy influence of the gospel at these Is- 

lands, as any part of the nation that has come 

under my observation. The kind people had a 

table set for us, and food cooked, in a civilized 

and comfortable style. 

West Africa.—A letter from Mr, Walker, 
June 19, 1847, has been received. Mr. and 
Mrs. Walker are now alone at the Gaboon riv- 
er, and are in good health. It is expected, that, 
besides Messrs. Wilson and Bushnell, two new 
missionaries Will sail for West Africa next 
year. 

Smyrna.—A letter has been received from 
Mr. Johnston, dated at Aleppo, August 21, 
1847. He says: [ lefi Smyrna on the 27th 
of May, in company with Baron Mugurdich, 
the translator, with the view of going to Aintab. 


We met Mr. Van Lennep and Baron Nishan at — 


Beirut; the latter returned with us. We reach- 
ed this place in safety on the 12th of June. In- 
formation had been sent to Constantinople of 
certain acts of persecution. which were commit- 
ted while Mr. Van Lennep was here ; and in- 
structions to the Pasha for the protection of Pro- 
I con- 
cluded, therefore, to await their arrival before 
going to Aintab. Mr. Van Lannep had ad- 
vised me not to go withouta letter from the 
Pasha; and Baron Nishan and Bedros Vartab- 
ed, who had been there with him, were of the 
same opinion. So our plan seemed to be frus- 
trated. | had written, however, to Constanti- 
nople on my arrival here for a firman, and con- 
cluded to wait in this place to see the result of 
that application, 

Constantinople.—A letter has been received 
from Mr. Schaufller, dated August 10, 1847. 
Mr. Schauffler left Constantinople for Salonica 
on the 3d of July. He urges the establishment 
of a mission there with special reference to the 
Jews. From Mr. Blunt, British consul, who 
has lived the last twelve years at Salonica, he 
derived much valuable information. According 
to Mr. Blunt’s statement, there are living in 
Salonica thirty thousand Jews. There are filty- 
six synagogues, with three higher Rabbies, four 
hundred ordinary hakams and twenty-one com- 
mon schools. Speaking of the circumstan¢ées 
favourable to a mission here, Mr. Schaufller 
says.: Through the dissemination of the Old 
Testament among them since my return from 
Vienna they have become more friendly. They 
perceive that we love and understand the law 
and the prophets ; they feel kind in view of the 
important service we have rendered them by 
giving them the Holy Scriptures in a language 
which they can understand ; and they confess 
that the translation is without guile, honest and 
true. Here it may be proper to say, that on 
one occasion, when several learned and other 
Salonica Jews sat in my room about me, they 
brought some objections to my version of the 
Old Testament. ‘They laid but little stress on 
them themselves, and when I explained to them 
my reasons for translating as | had done, they 
appeared to be perfectly satisfied. Now it must 
be remembered that the centre of rabbinical 
learning is not Constantinople but Salonica, and 
the assent of the Salonica Rabbies to the cor- 
rectness of our version is a concession which 
could hardly have been expected, and which 
cannot fail to make a very favourable impres- 
sion among the Jews generally, and especially 
at Salonica, 

From Madura.—Mr. Taylor writes, under 
date of July 6th, that the village which he had 
noticed in a previous letter as desirous to re- 
nounce idolatry, has gone back again, and now 
refuses to give up its idols. Some ten or twelve 
individuals are, however, mentioned as. having 
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will embrace Christianity when they learn that 
it will be necessary also to “* bear the cross.” 
Madras.—Mr. Winslow writes that four per- 


sons have been received to the church since 


the last intelligence.— Missionary Herald. 


PRESBYTERY OF PALESTINE. 
It will be seen, by reference to the proceedings 
of this Presbytery, which embraces uine minis- 


ters, seventeen churches, 576 communicants, 


and gave to the Board of Missions during the past 
year, 859, and received from them, $200, that 
the brethren have passed a formal and solemn 
vote of censure upon the Western Executive 
Committee of the Board, for their extravagant 
expenditures in the payment of agencies. They 
did this, too, without knowing, as we learn from 
other sources, how much the Committee does 
expend in that way, end from a vague rumour, 
which is utterly untrue, as it overstated the sum 
expended $600 ina single item. Whilst we 
freely admit the responsibility of the Board to 
the properly constituted authorities of the Church, 
and will also be gratified to find them exercising 
due diligence in their watchfulnes of its expen- 


ditures, we at the same time would bey leave) 


respectfully to intimate, that it ill becomes a 
Presbytery that has done so little for the cause, 
upon an utterly false rumour, originated we 
know not how, to pass a solemn vote of censure, 
and publish it to the world, without knowing 
whether the facts upon which that censure is 
founded are true or false. We assure our re- 
spected brethren of that Presbytery, that-the 
agents of the Board find obstaclesenough in the 
prosecution of their self-denying and thankless 
work, arising from the avarice and worldliness 
of the churches, without having their hands 
weakened by public votes of censure from those 
who ought to sustain them, and who ought not 
to take up a rumour without inquiring whether 
it be true, before they take official action on it. 
If the Presbytery will furnish to the Board efh- 
cient agents, who will work for less salary, and 
do it as well as their present agents, those they 
now have employed will gladly give place to 
them, and retire to pastoral charges, which are 
far more pleasant, and in which they will be as 


come from other villages, and renounced idola- 
try—but it is by no means certain that they 


well supported, if not better, than they are by 
the Board.— Presbyterian Herald. 


A CHURCH COLLEGE IN OHIO. 
At the late meeting of the Synod of Cincin- 
nati, the subject of establishing a Presbyterian 
College, was laid on the table; but, at a called 


meeting of the friends of the College contem-| 


plated, a committee was appointed, consisting 
of one minister from each Presbytery, whose 
business specially is to correspond with the 
committee appointed by the Synod of Ohio for 
a similar object, to obtain what informatoin 
they can from brethren in their own bounds re- 
lating to the subscription .of funds, suitable lo- 
cation, &c. and report when they meet at Sy- 
nod next fall. A member of Synod, in a com- 
munication to the Presbyterian of the West, 
says that the expectation of having a College 
for the Synod is not abandoned. On the con- 
trary, it is believed that such will be the cha- 
racter of the facts made known by the com- 
mittee, that the Synod will, in another year, go 
forward efficiently, and found an Institution that 
will prove a blessing to Zion, and the world.— 
Presbyterin Herald. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Tre Suprort or THe Ministry.—The plan 
for the equalization of the support of the minis- 
try suggested by Dr. Hodge in his sermon be- 
fore the General Assembly, has been commend- 
ed to the attention of the Presbyteries, by the 
following resolution of the Synod of Wheeling : 

‘Resolved, That it be recommended to our 
Presbyteries to investigate the propriety of the 
adoption of a plan by our Church of supporting 
her ministry, by the establishment of either a 
general central fund, or local sectional funds.” 

A Nationat Beneracror.—Col. David Fol- 
som, a highly honoured half-breed Indian, of 
the Choctaw nation, died on the 24th of Septem- 
ber. ‘ He was,” says the Arkansas Intelli- 
gencer, * the untiring advocate of religion and 
education ; his moral, industrious and enterpris- 
ing example stimulated his countrymen; and 
he had the high satisfaction, before his death, to 
see a great moral and intellectual change among 
them.” 
people has in time past been, and requiring all 
his energies, still his heart expanded by Chris. 
tian principle, could embrace in its fraternal re- 
gards the common interests of the human fami- 
ly, not excluding even hisenemies. ‘The writer 
well recollecis, that twenty-seven years ago, 
passing through his territory, then on this side 
the Mississippi, and enjoying his hospitality for 
a night, he was made the bearer of $10,as a 
donation from him to the “South Western Theo- 
logical Seminary” in Tennessee. The enlight- 
ened Christian and true patriot will rejoice sure- 
ly that this philanthropist of the forest lived to 
see his tribe, through the aid of missions, fully 
civilized and Christianized, and under a judicious 


system of free government, appropriating about, 


$6000 annually for common educational pur- 
poses—a larger sum, in proportion to numbers, 


' than is appropriated by any other people on the 


globe! 

Tue Licensrk Law.—The Pittsburgh Gazette 
contains the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania upon the late law authorizing 
certain counties to decide by ballot whether 
vinous spirits shall be sold in said counties. 
The majority, Chief Justice Gibson, and Judges 
Rodgers and Bell, decide it to be unconstitu- 
tional ; Judges Burnside and Coulter dissent. 
The Court ground their decision upon the posi- 
tion that the Legislature cannot delegate legisla- 
tive powers to the people; that a minority of 


the people have not agreed to be governed by| 


the majority in any other manner than tha! 


__pointed out by the constitution of the State of 


which they are members; and that the law is 
unequal and not universal over the common. 
wealth. Thus one county may totally restrain 
the sale of liquors by vote, whilst in an adjoin. 
ing county the old license law is the only re- 
striction. ‘The majority opinion was delivered] 
by Judge Bell—the minority by Judge Coulter. 
The report occupies nine columns of the Ga- 
zette. A public meeting has been held in Pitts- 
burgh since the decision of the Supreme Court, 
The Rev. Dr. Campbell urged an appeal to the 
Legislature to pass a law prohibiting the sale 
of ardent spirits in Alleghany county. It was 
argued by him and by Mr. Karns that the coun- 
ty had expressed an opinion :favourable to the 


_ proposed temperance reform, and that the pub- 


lic sentiment of the county was against the 
granting of licenses, or in favour of the prohibi- 


tory law, or even a law applicable to the coun- 


ty of Alleghany. Mr. Elder, of the Temper- 
ance Banner, argued against the decision of the 
Supreme Court, and against reliance upon moral 
suasion alone. A Committee of four gentlemen 
was appointed to report ata future meeting as 
to the best method of meeting “ the crisis.” 
Lerrer From THE Rev. Dr. Krnce.—A let- 
ter from the Rev. Dr. King to the secretary of 


the American Board of Missions, dated Septem- 


ber 27th says: “I am informed that Mr. Scalis- 
teres, the King’s attorney, (I believe at the court 
of appeals) has issued an order for my arrest, 
and insists upon having it sent to me, so that | 
may return to Athens, to be put in prison, and 
kept there till my trial shall come ; but that Mr. 


_ Mitchakes, the King’s attorney at the criminal 


court, was going to send this order through the 
Kingdom of Greece, but would not send it to me 
here. Before receiving this news, I had intend- 
ed to set out soon for Greece, by way of Malta, 


‘but now I shall be obliged to defer my return 


years. He is now making a bust of Washing- 


Depressed and persecuted as his own), 


for a little season, for I have no great desire to 


put myself in a prison among the Greeks, just 
at this moment, where my life would be at their 
disposal. [ intend, however, for various rea- 
sons, to proceed to Malia or Corfu, in order to 
be nearer my family, and in a situation to learn 
sooner than I can here, what is going on in 
Greece. My way at present looks dark, but 


He who called light out of darkness, can cause! 


me to see light in obscurity.” 


Tre Jews.—No feature in the Christian 
world is more extraordinary than the disposi- 
tion which is beginning to appear, afier eigh- 
teen centuries of oppression and hatred, to ex- 
tend to the Jews the privileges of free citizens.| 
This has not only been done in our own coun- 
try, in Great Britain and France, but in Nor- 
way, orders have been issued from the throne, 
t6 place them on the same footing of equality 
with their kindred in France. Letters from 
Tunis also announce that M. Albert Cohen,| 
who lately visited Algeria, for the purpose of 
devising means of improving the condition of 
the Israelites, had arrived in Tunis, and had an 
interview with the Bey. ‘The facility with 
which M. Cohen speaks Arabic, enabled him to 
converse a long time with the Bey relative to 
his mission. The Bey replied, ‘‘ With the as- 
sistance of God, promise you to do every thing 
in my power for the Israelites of my kingdom. 
It is my sincere wish that they may be placed 
on the same footing as their co-religionists of 
France. In the meantime I give you full pow- 
er to act as you think proper.” The Israelites 
form about one-twentieth part of the population 
of Tunis, and their condition is wretched in the 
extreme. 

German Rerormep Cuvurcn tn THE UNITED 
Sratres.—The Annual Synod of this body com- 


menced its sessions in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
on the 14th ult. and closed them on the 26th 
ult. The meeting was one of unusual interest 
—business of special importance having claimed 
the attention of the judicatory. ‘The symbol of 
the Church is the Heidelberg Catechism, first 
published in Heidelberg, in the reign of the 
Elector Frederick III. A.D. 1563. The doc. 
trines are moderately Calvinistic, and the form 
of government is Presbyterian. All ordained 
ministers are regarded as of equal rank and 
authority. Each congregation is governed by 
a consistory composed of the pastor, « Iders, and 
deacons. The classis is constituted of the min- 
isters and the lay representatives of a certain 
district, and the Synod of clerical and lay dele- 
gates appointed by the classis. In this country} 
the Church dates its origin about the year 1740, 
and is spread over Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and New York—numbering 
250 ministers, 750 congregations, and 700,000 
communicants. The bodies with which it is in 
fraternal correspondence are, the General As- 
semblies of the Presbyterian Church, Old and 
New-school—the Reformed Dutch Church, and 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. The Insti- 
tutions at Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, Marshall 
College, and the Theological Seminary, are un- 
der the care and patronage of the Synod—the 
former having seven Professors and about one 
hundred students, and the latter two Professors 
and forty students. 

Boston Lineratity.—In the city of Boston 
last year, 2,281,248 dollars were given for the 
promotion of education, and 2,272,900 dollars 
for purposes of charity. 

Discovery AND RE-OPENING OF AN ANCIENT 
MARBLE Tuscany.—Powers, the 
sculptor, writes thata marble quarry has just been 
opened in Marremma, about thirty-five miles 
from Leghorn, which was worked two thousand 
years ago, by the Eirurians, but has for a long 
time not been used, and was, until a few years ayo, 
surrounded by a wilderness. Hesaysthe mar- 
ble so closely resembles that of Paros that the 
difference cannot be perceived; and adds, that 
he intends to make the statue of Mr. Calhoun 
out of this marble, and it will, perhaps, be the 
first full sized statue made of it in two thousand 


ton from this marble, somewhat larger than life, 
by way of an experiment. It is not a little 
singular that a citizen of the new world should 
become the instrument of bringing again into 
use the long buried treasuregof a foreign clime, 
especially when it is consideréd that those trea- 
sures lie in the midst of one of the most refined 
and populous districts of Italy. 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATIONS. 


By Joun Younc, Governor of the State of New York. 

A day of public thanksgiving is due to Almighty 
God for blessings bestowed upon the people of this 
State during the past year. 

hile a sanguinary war has been raging upon our 
national frontier—whiule the principal city of a sister 
State has been scourged with a pestilence that walketh 
at noon-day, and while gaunt famine and disease afflict 
the fairest portion of the mother country, the State of 
New York presents a gladsome picture of universal 
happiness and prosperity. Seed time and harvest have 
been continued to the husbandman—the labourer and 
the artizan have not sought in vain for employment— 
the ships of the merehant have traded in peace with 
the nations of the earth, and plenty has crowned the 
efforts of all classes of society. 

The blessings of free government—the means of uni- 
versal education—the security of person and property, 
and the supremacy of law and order, have been vouch-| 
safed to us in an eminent degree. 

For all these, and for other good gifts, we are in- 
debted to that Providence whose bounty and protection 
are conferred upon all, without regard to country or 
condition. 

I, therefore, respectfully recommend to the people of 
this State, to observe the 25th day of November next, 
as a day of Pustic THANKSGIVING; to abstain on that day 
from their usual avocations, and mingle, with their 
thanksgivings, prayers to heaven for de continuance 
of its smiles, and for its protection against famine, di- 
sease, and crime. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the privy seal 

of the State to be hereunto affixed. Witness 
[ 4. s ] my hand, at the city of Albany, this eighth day 
of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven. | 
JOHN YOUNG. 


_ By the Governor, 
Henry V. Cott, Private Secretary. 


By Francis R. Suunkx, Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Fellow Citizens—God is great and good. It is our 
duty to adore His greatness, to acknowledge His good- 
ness, to confess to Him our sins, and humbly implore} 
their forgiveness. It is fit and becoming that we 
should do so, not only as individuals, but as a Common-| 
wealth of free citizens, who during the past year have 
received unnumbered benefits at his hand. 

Under bis guardianship our free institutions, founded! 
by the wisdom of the Fathers of the Republic, have 
been preserved to us inviolate. We have richly en- 
joyed all our civil and social privileges, and the right to 
worship God as our constiences dictate. We have been 
preserved from wasting pestilence. Enterprise in 
its various forms has been earnestly put forth, and has 
yielded a rich return. ‘The fruits of the earth have 
been gathered in abundance and safety. Our garners} 
are filled with the finest of the wheat, to minister to 
our own wants, and to the necessities of the destitute. 
Intelligence and morality have steadily advanced, sus- 
tained and invigorated by a pure and heavenly religion, 
whose institutions and ordinances, unsullied by any 
alliance with the State, continue to be cherished by the 
voluntary devotion of the people, and though in the 
righteous judgment of God, we have been involved in 
the direful calamities of war, yet we have not been 
given up to faintness of heart, but the noble courage 
and conduct of our soldiery have wrought for us vic- 
tory in the midst of danger. 

In view of all this goodness, I do hereby recom- 
mend Thursday, the twenty-fifth day of November next, 
to be observed as a day of Sotemn ‘THANKSGIVING to 
Almighty God, and that the citizens of this Common- 
wealth do abstain on that day from all their ordinary 
worldly avocations—assemble in their respective places 
of worship—humble themselves before the Almighty, 
for their sins, individual and national—render Him 
their hearty thanks for His many and great mercics—| 
deprecate the judgments our transgressions have me- 
rited—beseech Him that peace may be speedily re- 
stored, and the blessings we now so richly enjoy may 


- of some of the police, who, without being aware of 


be continued to us and to ours, down to the latest 
generation, and that the whole family of man, united 
in one vast brotherhood, may share in His riches 
mercies. | 
Given under my hand, and the great seal of the 
State, at Harrisburg, this nineteenth day of Oc- 
[1.s.]tober, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven, and of the Com- 
monwealth the seventy-second. 
By the Governor, J. MILLER, 


of Michoacan, has excited the greatest apprehen- 


of the Commonwealth. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tre Fremont Triau.—The trial of Col. Fre- 
mont progresses slowly. It is an important case. 
Gen. Kearney, the first witness called, is still 
uuder examination. In its progress the trial will 
exhibit many novel facts. The St. Louis Republi- 
can of the Sth inst. contains a letter from Com. 
Stockton, in which he positively denies a statement 
which has been published in most of the papers of 
the United States that he was not *‘Commander-in- 
Chiet”’ of the United States forces in California, 
on their march from ** San Diego” to the * Ciudad 
de los Angelos,” in January last. ‘The same paper 
also gives the substance off conversation with the 
Commodore, in which he asserted that Gen. Kear- 
ney declined to take the proffered command on 
their march from “San Diego,” asserting that he 
would rather serve as second in command, and 
having previously offered his services to him as 
aid. It is understood to be the intention of Com. 
Stockton, as soon as he arrives at Washington, to 
demand a full investigation of his oficial course 
while in California. 


Swinpuinc Operation Dergatep.—During the 
past week, several gentlemen (mostly clergymen) 
in the Western part of this State, New York, and 
Maine, received notes of the following character: 


| Boston, Nov. 9, 1847. 
We have received for you, per brig Juno, one 
case and one package, the freight and charges upon 
which are $9.96, which please remit, together with 
instructions for forwarding ittoyou. Respectfully, 
yours, B. B. Amory & Co. 


Some of these gentlemen, not thinking it proper! 
to send the money, wrote to Rev. R. Anderson, of 
the Missionary Rooms,Pemberton square, to examine| 
into the matter, pay the bills, and forward the 
packages. Mr. Anderson, upon examination, could 
find no such firm as B. B. Amory & Co. The sub- 
ject was brought to the attention of the City Mar- 
shal; who answered the letters. On Saturday 
morning, at about ten o’clock, a man by the name 
of Charles Saunders, while calling for letters at the 
Post Office, was arrested. He was detained unti! 
evening, but as his offence was only an attempt at 
swindling, and as the Marshal could not obtain evi- 
dence enough to procure a warrant, Saunders was 
discharged. The sums named in his notes, as due 
for freight and charges, varied from $3.93 to $9.96. 
The Marshal has the names of some ten or a 
dozen fictitious firms, and it appears that about 170 
letters have been written by Saunders, purporting 
to come from these firms. He had not succeeded 
in ne a dollar by his swindling game.— Boston 
Atlas. 


Tue Capirot.—The capitol is being fitted up 
very elegantly for the reception of the wise men 
of the nation. In the rotunda we notice a chande-. 
lier, which is very handsowe. The scaffulding in 
the dome has not yet been taken down. The Se- 
nate chamber has been demolished. All the furni- 
ture, carpets, &c. have been taken out, in order 
that the room might be thoroughly cleaned. 
There is also a very splendid chandelier in this 
apartment. The furniture has been removed alsq 
from the hall of the House of Representatives into 
the rotunda, and a new carpet putdown. A chan- 
delier like the one in the Senate chamber is here. 
Suspended from the centre of the eastern portico 
is a large lamp, with 3 gas-burners. This is very 
neat. ‘Throughout the building—in all the rooms, 
passages, @&c. have been placed  gas-burners. 
Along the stone foot-way which extends immedi- 
ately around the capitol, have been placed iron 
lamp-posts, with gilded tops, and intended to be 
supplied with gas. When all the improvements 
are finished they will add much to the beauty of 
this already splendid edifice.— National Whig. 


Grrarp Coittece.—The Girard College for Or- 
phans having been completed, was, with the prem- 
ises delivered into the possession of the Board of 
Directors on Saturday, 13th inst. with appropriate 
ceremonies. ‘I'he members of the Select and Com- 
mon Council, officers of the city, &c. convened in 
the College buiiding at 12 o’c’ock, Mr. Chandler, 
the President of the Board of Directors, in the 
Chair, when Mr. Walter, the architect, briefly 
stated that the edifice was completed, and deliver- 
ed the keys into the hands of Mr. Elliott, Chair- 
man of the Building Committee, by whom, after 
an appropriate address, they were delivered into 
the hands of Mr. Chandler, who received them in 
the deuble capacity of Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Girard Estate, and President of the 
Board of Directors of the College. In receiving 
the keys, Mr. Chandler made an appropriate ad- 
dress. On the first of January next the College 
will be opened for the reception of Orphans under 
the provisions of Mr. Girard’s will. From the lst 
of Deceinber the Directors will receive applica- 
tions for the admission of Orphans, and on the 15th. 
of the month, will elect a President and other 
officers of the College. 


Commopore Strocxtoy.—Commodore Stockton 
arrived in Philadelphia on the 16th inst. on his way 
from California to his home in New Jersey, where! 
he will await the summons of the Court now in 
session at Washington, on the case of Col. Fremont. 


Atrempt To Ros a Bank.—The New York 
Courier and Inquirer of the 16th inst. contains an 
account of a most daring attempt made on Saturday 
night to rub the Seventh Ward Bank of New York, 
which was fortunately frustrated by the presence 


the time, frightened off the burglars. 


Treasury Nores.—United States Treasury 
notes have fallen to par. 


Exprtpirion To THE Deap Sea.—It is 


‘several States of the Union, acquainting them with 


stated that a party of Naval officers, under Lieut. 
Williams F, Lynch, will sail from New York ina 
few days, in the United States store-ship Supply, | 
to the Mediterranean, for the purpose of making) 
an exploration and survey of the Dead Sea. The, 
order, it is said, emanates from the Navy Depart- 
ment; but what object is intended, other than 
scientific research. is not said. As soon as the 
ship shall have arrived off the coast of Syria, the’ 
party will land,and Lieut. Pennock wiil succeed 
to the command of the Supply. 


CoMMISSIONER FROM Yucatan.—The Cincinnati 
Chronicle, of Saturday, 13th inst. says, * Yesterday 
a Commissioner and Secretary, whose names we 
do not recollect, from the Mexican state of Yuca.| 
tan, passed through Cincinnati on their way to 
Washington city. The commissioner states that 
the people of Yucatan are neutral in the present 
war; and their object, we believe, is to make a! 
Commercial Treaty with the United States. The. 
Commissioner proceeds to Pittsburgh.” 


Tennessee.—The Legislature of Tennessee 
have completed the election of three judges of the 
Supreme Court. Messrs. W. B. Turley, democrat, 
was re-elected for the Western district; N. Gray,| 
whig, was re-elected for the Middle district; and’ 
Robert J. McKinney; whig, was elected Judge of 
the Supreme Court for East Tennessee. 3 

New Jersey.—The official returns of the New 
Jersey election for Governor, make the vote as fol- 
lows: Whig 32,251, Democrat 34,764; Democratic 
majority, 2513. The vote is 7810 less than in 
1844. ‘The Democratic vote is 17U0 less, and the 
Whig 6000. 

Tue Exvections.—It seems to be conceded that 
the Whigs have elected one member of Congress 
in Louisiana, and one in Mississippi. ‘This would 
make the next House of Representatives stand 116 
Whigs, 111 Democrats, and 1 Native. 


Sxow Storm on Lake Superior.—A severe 


gale and snow storm occurred on Lake Superior in). 


the latter part of October, and much anxiety is felt 
for the safety of the shipping on the Lake. At 
the last accounts from the Sault St. Marie, the 
steamer Julia Palmer and propeller Independence 
had not arrived since the storm. A large number 
of passengers from the mifferal regions, among 
them a party from this city, were expected by 
these boats.— Cleveland Herald. 


Sate or Mount Savace Worxks.—On Thursday, 
11th inst. the extensive iron works at Mount Sav- 
age, Maryland, together with all the land and ma- 
chinery, and the railroad to Cumberland, were sold 
at public sale for $215,000. The purchasers were 
Messrs. Corning & Winslow, of Albany, New York, 
and Mr. J. M. Forbes, of Boston, Massachusetts, | 
who will immediately commence operations. The 
sale was made to satisfy the claims of the creditors 
in England, and the price obtained is, probably, 
not much over half the original cost. 


DecLaRaTION OF INDEPENDENCE IN Mexico.— 
The Vera Cruz Genius of Liberty makes the fol- 
lowing interesting statement:—* A decree has 
lately passed the legislature of Michoacan, where- 
by that State has declared itself an independent 
and sovereign power, no longer subject to the laws 
of the general government. To this act it says it 
has been forced by the whole disorganized condi- 
tion of the Mexican confederacy, and by the im- 
pulse of self-preservation. This step, on the part 


sions among the adjoining States, so much so, that 
the Governor of Guanajuato, on the receipt of the 
intelligence, went immediately to Queretaro, to 


| rier arrived at Vera Cruz on the 3lst ult. bringing 


consult the Governor of that State, as to the speedy 
devisement and adoption of measures best calcula 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—— 


to counteract the disastrous results with which the 
Republic was threatened by this proceeding of Mi. 
choacan. Both these officers met in the house of 
the commandant general, and agreed upon solicit- 
ing the Integral President to organize forthwith a 
general government, to which the President as- 
sented. Circulars were then forwarded to the 


this important event. It is said that almost al) 
the departments have notified the general Govern- 
ment that it is their intention and determination to 
support and defend it to the last.” 


or A Unsirep States Senator.— 
The Governor of Connecticut has appointed ex 
Governor Roger S. Baldwin, of New Haven, Uni- 
ted States Senator, in place of the Hon. J. W. 
Huntingdon, deceased. ‘Ibe appointment will hold 
votil the meeting of a new Legislature in Connec-| 
ticut in May next. 


_Deatus in THE Navy.—Com. Perry writes to 
Government that Lieut. Spencer C. Gist died on 
the 22d, of October, at Vera Cruz, from exposure 
to the sun, and Acting Master Fred. W. Colly, of 
the Petrita, on the 2d of November, of vomito, 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


From Vera Cruz.—Recent arrivals at New Or. 
leans bring advices from Vera Cruz to the 7th inst. 
-_ from the City of Mexico to the 3lst of Octo- 

Gen. Patterson left Vera Cruz on the Ist inst. 
The whole number of the train and escort is 5000 
strong, and 220 wagons—Capt. Briscoe’s Rangers 
accompanying the train. Gen. Patterson and staff 
had advanced as far as Santa Fe and San Juan; 
but would not stop there, but proceed immediately. 
When Gen. Patterson reaches Puebla, the number 
of troops concentrated there and in its vicinity will 
exceed 11,000. Allowing the number of American 
troops in the capital to be 8000, the whole force, 
by the time Gen. Patterson comes up, will not be 
short of 20,000 men. 

Gen. Marshall is ill at Vera Cruz, and was not 
able to go up with Gen, Patterson. He will wait 
till Gen. Butler’s division arrives. 

The steamer A. R. Hetzel, Capt. Baker, arrived 
at Vera Cruz trom Mobile on the 30th ult. He had 
to throw overboard all his horses, having encoun- 
tered awfal weather. The steamer Florida was 
in the same gale, and had to throw overboard al! 
her mules. 

Lieut. Scott, bearer of despatches from the city 
of Mexico to the War Department, died on his 
route froin the capital to Vera Cruz, when near the 
latter place, of apoplexy. 

Lieut. Sears, a bearer of despatches, came pas- 
senger in the steamer Day, which arrived at New 
Orleans on the 11th instant. He reached Vera 
Cruz, assisted by a spy company, 100 strong, em- 
ployed by Gen. Scott, under the command of Col. 
Bomangnese. They left Puebla on the evening of 
the 14th ult. and were attacked the same night by 
a large force under Torrejon, and shortly after by 
Col. Vamos. In the two engagements, they lost 
fifteen of their number, but killed ten times that 
many of the enemy. There is said to be about 450 
of these Mexican spies in the pay of Gen. Scott. 

The Vera Cruz Genius of Liberty of the 3d inst. 
says:—The Diligence which left this city on 
Wednesday morning last, on its return to the city 
of Mexico, was attacked, it appears, in the vicinity 
of Santa Fe, some two leagues from here. The 
drivers, two Mexican boys, were found tied to the 
wheels dead. ‘The mules had either broken loose, 
or were carried off by the assassins, as all but two 
had disappeared. One trunk, the property of Mr. 
Nathan, of New York, who is now residing in Ja- 
Japa, and the only luggage in the vehicle, was 
plundered by those marauding ruffians. For- 
tunately, there were no passengers. 


From Pursra.—General Lane’s command with 
the train had reached Puebla. Upon the arrival 
of General Lane, all excesses on the part of the 
guerillas ceased, and Rea_ speedily retreated, 
whether to Paredes, at Tulancingo, or the govern- 
ment at Queretaro, it is uncertain. The General 
is said to be acting with the greatest energy and 
promptness, in repressing all outrages, committed 
by either party. He has established an efficient 
city police, and proclaimed martial law in the strict- 
est sense of the word. Altogether, he is represented 
as being highly popular among the Pueblanos. 
Col. Childs was about to proceed to the capital; he 
was to be succeeded in the command of Puebla by 
General Lane. During the entire siege of the 
American force by Santa Anna, Rea, Alvarez, and 
their joint commands of 8000 men, the American 
outposts of San Jose were never driven in. 

General Lane’s command, with the train, were at- 
tacked twice by the Mexicans in their march for 
Puebla. The first battle took place at the Pass, in 
which the enemy were repulsed with considerable 
loss. Three pieces of artillery were captured out 
of four; but in doing so we have to deplore one of 
the greatest misfortunes that has yet befallen our 
gallant army—the death of Captain Walker. It 
is staled that he was shot by a cannon bal] from a 
masked battery, about 12 miles from the main road. 
ata point some 16 leagues from Puebla. The ball 
also killed Captain Loyall, of the Georgia Mounted 
Company, and eleven men are also reported to have 
been killed in the same action. Since the death 
of Captain Walker, the company which he so well 
commanded has been merged in the other corps. 

Another battle was fought on the Ist inst. be- 
tween Gen. Lane and his command near Puebla, 
and the Mexican forces, in which the latter were 
repulsed with great slaughter—our loss in killed 
and wounded, 15. 

Captain Hearn, of the Pennsylvania regiment, 
having issued from San Jose at the head of a small 
party, to attack some position in the city, was sud- 
denly assaulted by a band of Lanceros, who spear- 
ed fitteen of his-men. 

Gen. Cushing, with 1200 men, were to remain 
at Jalapa as its garrison, and 2000 under General 
Lane, to form the garrison at Puebla. 


From tHe Crry or Mexico.—The English cou- 


news from the city of Mexico to the 29th ult. No- 
thing very important has transpired in the capital 
since the previous advices, ‘The occupation of the 
capital had disappointed many of the most san- 
guine. ‘The geneva] opinion is, that the resistance 
of the Mexicans will be exceedingly weak, even 
if a speedy peace be not made. Gen. Scott had 
postponed occupying other points, and nothing was 
observable indicating further movements. The 
New York regiment had elected Major Buchanan, 
Colonel, vice Baxter, deceased, and Capt. Dyke- 
man, Major. Capt Loeser, and Lieuts. Frick and 
Coulter, of Pennsylvania, had swords presented to 
them by their regiment at the capital. : 

There seems to be but little doubt that a force 
of Americans have enteredand taken possession of 
Orizaba,and it is altegether probable that the force 
did not exceed 400 men. Orizaba contains a po- 
pulation of something near 16,000 inhabitants, yet 
they had the good sense to surrender their city, 
notwitstanding that the force was so meagre that 
demanded it. 

- ‘The health of the army is far from being good. 
The climate of the valley of Mexico is not, as it 
appears, congenial to the constitutions of the South. 
It is just as enervating and fatal to the Southern, 
as that of Vera Cruz to the Northern constitutions. 
The effective force of the entire army is reduced 
ten or fifteen per cent. in consequence. General 
Persifor F. Smith succeeded General Quitman as 
Governor of the city of Mexico. Capt. Naylor, of 
the Pennsylvania volunteers, is Governor of the 
Palace and Keeper of the Archives. The Capital 
is already teeming with hotels, taverns, billiard- 
rooms, cafes, and theatres, all advertised in the 
American style. 

A large American train was to have left the city 
of Mexico on the 31st ult. on its way down to Vera 
Cruz. The escort for its protection is composed 
of four or five companies of infantry, a battery, and 
some cavalry, under the command of Col. Harney. 
Gens. Shields and Quitman will come down with 
the train on their way to the United States. Also 
Major Gaines, Capt. Cassius M. Clay, Capt. Heady, 
Major Borland, Capt. Danley, and Midshipman 
Rogers. 

The following officers have leave of absence, 
and proceed to the United States—those who are 
not ineapacitated by wounds or sickness, to-recruit 
for their respective regiments: Brevet Col. Gar- 
Jand, 5:h infantry; Col. G. W. Morgan, 14th in- 
poetry: Ward B. Burnett, New York volunteers; 

arrett Dykeman, New York volunteers; A. King, 
15th infantry; Robert Porter, 2d Pennsylvania vol- 


who had gone to Queretaro and Toluca were 


- says: “ The happiest day for Mexico, will be the 


unteers; James Murray, do.; David Hopkins, do. ; 
James D. Potter, New York volunteers; Sweney, 
do.; Lorimer Graham, 10th infantry; Charles H. | 
Jones, New York volunteers; W. Brown, do.; 
Llewellyn Jones, mounted rifles; M. A. Van 
Buren, do. ; Henry A. M. Fillmore, 2d Pennsylva- 
nia volunteers. 

Death of Officers.—We regret to learn from 


the Star that Col. Roberts, of the 2d Pennsylvania 
regiment of volunteers, died at the capital on the 
3d of October. Lieut. Joseph D. Bacon, of the 8th 
Infantry, died on the 12th ult. of wounds received 
at the battle of Churubusco. Lieut. E. B. Daniels, 
of the 2d Artillery, has died of his wounds. 


Lieut. Steen, of the South Carolina regiment, and 


Capt. Huddleson, of the 14th Infantry, are dead ;. 


~ 


the former of his wounds, and the latter of a bowe] 
complaint. Dr, Wm. Roberts, of the medical staff, 
and attached to the 5th infantry as surgeon, died 


on the 12th ult. of a wound received at the}. 


King’s Mills. Capt Pierson, of the New York re- 
giment of volunteers, died on the 10th ult. of 
wounds received in storming Chapultepec. Assis- 
tant Surgeon Tredwell died at Vera Cruz on the 
24th ult. of vomito. Lieut. Shackleford, of the 2d 
artillery, had died of his wounds. As far back as 
the 14th ult. Generals. Pillow and Shields were 
able to be about. 

W. C. Toby, of the Philadelphia press, has es- 
tablished a paper in the city of Mexico, called the 
North American. He states that the prominent 


Mexicans in the Congress now sitting will obsti-| - 


nately maintain their present opposition to peace. 

Tne Mexicans.—The Mexican Government has 
superseded Santa Anna as the commander of the 
army. Gen. Rincon has been appointed to that 
office—Santa Anna, in a farewell address to his 
army, loudly protests against the violation of his 
rights as the first Magistrate of the nation, as he 
styles himself. He concludes his address as fol- 
lows: “TI leave you, with profound regret, com- 
panions in misfortune, but loyal servants of the na- 
tion! Your virtues are known to me, and you 
know that it was our intention to perish combatting 
for the most sacred of causes, or to snatch from for- 
tune some important favour. If I am separated 
from you, and from the theatre of war, it is, per- 
haps, in order to sacrifice me to the vengeance of 
my enemies, or to effect an ignominious peace, to 
which | would not consent, because it was repug- 
nant to my conscience. Soldiers! be faithful ser- 
vants to your country; let not. misfortune terrify 
you! The moment may not be far distant when, 
under another more fortunate leader, fate may be 
more propitious to you.” 

A Court Martial, has been ordered to try him 
for the loss of the various battles in which he com- 
manded, and principally for the engagements at- 
tending the loss of the Capitol. 

According to the accounts current in the city of 
Puebla, Santa Anna, accompanied by about 200 
men and 130 officers, had gone to Tehuacan. Upon 
their arrival there, the men mutinied, and clamour- 
ously demanded from Santa’ Anna their arrearages 
of pay. ‘Toa very limited extent the claims of the 
officers were complied with, but the privates re- 
ceived scarcely any thing. After this the force 
kept dispersing until only 40 men and a few officers 
remained. ‘he lady of Santa Anna had left for 
Orizaba; she had with her a considerable sized) 
box, in which it is stated the treasure of Santa 
Anna was contained. It was borne along on the 
shoulders of four attendants. 

Added to the horrors of the general war, civil 
dissensions are springing up among the bandit 

uerillas. Father Jarauta, who at last reports had 
eft the field of Mars,and resumed his monastic: 
habits, has been at the head of a large force of 
guerillas fighting another body of the same cha- 
racter. 

On the 3d ult. a force of 1500 Mexicans arrived 
at ‘Tula, about sixty miles from Mexico. They had 
with them seven pieces of artillery, three mounted 
and four on stocks, which were considered unser- 
viceable. A part of this detachment is from Guad- 
alajara, and the rest from San Luis Potosi. On 
the day following, they were to leave for Puebla, 
by way of Apano. 

Pena y Pena continued at Queretaro, where he 
had assembled 71 deputies, and it was decided that 
the next Congress should resume its sittings on the 
29th ult. Pena y Pena had directed a circular to 
the Governors of six central Mexican S‘ates, to re- 
pair to Queretaro, and hold a special council re- 
specting men, munitions, and pecuniary means, to 
carry on the war, or to determitie whether such 
means were available to carry on the war. No- 
thing positive is stated as to the result of the Pre- 
sidency, and each state has proposed a distinct can- 
didate. ‘The first subject to be attended to by the 
Conyvress will be the election of President. 

The supreme government ordered Paredes to 
remain at ‘lelolvapan. Paredes writes a long re- 
ply to the note from the Secretary of War order- 
ing him to proceed to Telolvapan. He annexes a 
certificate of his illness and promises to obey as soon 
as he is able. He handles Santa Anna very se- 
verely. 

General Rea was going to Queretaro with one 
thousand men. The officers of the Mexican army 


hooted, it is said, by the population, both men and 
women, and scarcely dared to appear in the streets 
for fear of being shot. 

The guerillas are on the road between Queretaro 
and the capital, and are plundering every traveller 
they meet. 

The Mexican papers were loud mouthed in their 
denunciations of their own army. One of them 


day on which the thousands who have eaten even 
into the entrails of the republic, shall be compelled 
to earn their bread by agriculture or commerce.” 

From addresses received from various parts of 
the country it would appear that the government of 
ese y Pena was cheerfully acquiesced in by the 

ople. 

‘The new Secretary, Marinas, is believed to be 
decidedly in favour of peace. 

The Mexican Eagle is the title of a new Mexi- 
can journal ‘just commenced at the Capital. The 
editor does not believe in opposing an amicable! 
adjustment of the differences, and says that Provi- 
dence has decreed the destiny of the nation. The 
following is the substance of a motto at the head 
of the Eagle: “ An honourable peace ennobles 
nations, and the magnanimity of the North will not 
let them offer us terms other than honourable.” 

From tHe Brazos.—By the arrival of the steamer 
Fanny at New Orleans, we have Brazos dates to 
the 2d inst. A party escorted by fifteen of our 
troops, under the command of Lieut. Wilson, hay- 
ing charge of the mail, had been attacked by a 
large Mexican force, and all of the mail captured, 
except the official despatches. Two of the men 
were killed, but the rest succeeded in escaping. 

The health of Matamoras is improving, but the 
deaths among our troops are greater than at any 
former period. 


From ‘Tampico.— Mortality among the Troops. 
—The New Orleans Bee of the 8th inst. says, a 
ssenger in the schooner Sarah Churchman, from 
‘ampico, informs us that Tampico is very un- 
healthy at present. ‘The Illinois battalion station- 
ed there has lost a vast number of men during the 
last two months. Company K buried twenty men 
and a captain during that period, other companies 
cannot turn out more than twelve or fifteen men fit 
for active duty. ‘I'he Louisiana regiment of volun- 
teers who mustered from 850 to 900, cannot now 
bring into a regimental parade over 200 men. 


From Santa Fe.—Advices from Santa Fe have 
been received to the 18th October, brought by 
McCoons, of St. Louis, to that city. Upon reach- 
ing the crossing of the Arkansas river, he fell in 
with Mr. Wethered, of Baltimore, and a party un- 
der command of Captain Turner, in charge of a 
mail. The whole then travelled on in company, 
and were attacked several times on their march, 
and when encamped at night, by the Pawnee In- 
dians, in considerab!e force, but they were as 
frequently repelled, with the loss of several of their 
members. No Americans were killed in any of 
these skirmishes, though two were slightly wound- 
ed. The Indiansdid not succeed in taking any of 
the stock of the party. At Walnut Creek they 
met Col. Gilpin and his command, progressing quite 
rapidly, and in order to get over the plains, where 
forage was still very scarce, as all the grain of the 
prairies had been burned in every direction. On 
the Cinevene heavy snow storins were experi- 
enced, and great apprehensions are felt for the 
safety of emigrants from their necessary exposure. 
There existed at the time of the departure of 
these gentlemen from Santa Fe, numerous reports 
in relation to hostile assemblies in Chihuahua and 
El Passo. There had been, however, no positive 
information communicated to Col. Easton at Santa 
Fe. Since the departure of Gen. Pierce, the 
state of discipline has been much improved by Col. 
Easton. The Mexicans and Indians in the vicini- 


or “ Sunderbund.” ‘The Protestant Cantons are all 


ty of Santa Fe commit frequent murders and dep- 
redations on the helpless inhabitants; but our guar- 
rison is always fully prepared to meet and repel| 
any attack. An expedition was preparing at San- 
ta Fe for the United States, which would come 
home by the Southern route. 7 : 


Genera Scort’s Orricta, Despatcues.—T hese 
long delayed and anxiously expected despatches 
reached Washing‘on on Friday evening, 12th inst. 
They are voluminous, and are accompanied by re- 
ports, addressed to him by Generals Pillow, Worth, 
Quitman, Twiggs, Smith, and Shields, and Col. 
Harney. ‘They bring down the events of the war 
from the march of the army from Puebla down to 
the entrance into the city of Mexico on the 14th 
of September. The despatches state nothing of 
importance that we have not already published, 
besides they are entirely too voluminous for our 
columns. 

General Scott has shown himself in this cam- 
paign asa military chieftain of vast combination 
and forecast, and brave withal. He opposed sci- 
ence, courage, and overwhelming numbers; and 


yet, in defiance of every previous rule of warfare, 
he overcame obstacles and opposition, fortressed 


and apparently impregnable. In his despatches 
Gen. Scott is no less inimitable in style than mod- 
est In expression, they bear the impress throughout 
of the gentleman soldier. He seems to be rather 
the historian than the actor and director of the 
scenes he describes. He states that he left Puebla 
with 10,738 rank and file, which were reduced to 
less than 6000 men when he took possession of the 
Capital on the 14th of September. He states the 
losses of the army as follows: 

August 19, 20.— Killed, 137, including 14 officers —Wound- 
ed. 887, including 62 officers.—Missing, (probably kuilled,) 
38 rank and file. Total, 1052. 

September 8.—Killed. 116, including 9 officers.— Wounded, 
665, including 49 officers —Mussing, 18 rank and file. 
Total, 789. 

September 12,13,14. Killed, 130, including 10 officers.— 


Wounded, 703, including 68 officers.— Missing, 29 rank and 
file. ‘Iotal, 862. 


Grand total of losses, 2713, including 383 officers. 

The resumé of the despatch we copy, 

“So terminated the series of events which | 
have but feebly presented. My thanks were freely 
poured out on the different fields—to the abilities! 
and science of Generals and other officers—to the 
gallantry and powers of all—the rank and file in- 
cluded. But a reward infinitely higher—the ap- 
plause of a grateful country and Government 
—will, | cannot doubt, be accorded, in due time, to 
so much merit of every sort, displayed by this 
glorious army, which has now overcome all diffi- 
culties—distance, climate, grounds, fortifications, 
numbers. 

“It has in a single day, in many battles, as often 
defeated 32.000 men; made about 3800 prisoners, 
including 13 generals, (3 of them ex-Presidents) 
and 205 other officers; killed or wounded 7U00 of 
all rank—beside entire corps dispersed and dis- 
solved; captured 75 pieces of ordnance—besides 
57 wall pieces—with a large number of field arms, 
a full supply of ammunition of every kind, &c. 

“These great results have overwhelmed the 
enemy. 

* Our loss amounts to 2713: killed, 468, includ- 
ing 33 officers; wounded, 2245, with 179 officers. 
The greater number of the dead and disabled were 
of the highest worth. Those under treatment, 
thanks to our very able medical officers, are gener- 
ally doing well.” 7 

he Washington Union states that on Saturday, 
14th inst. a later despatch was received from Gen. 
Scott, dated October 27th. It is very brief. He 
states that he encloses “two very interesting re- 
ports made to (him) from below: 1. From Col. 
Childs, Governor and Commander at Puebla, dated 
the 13th ult. detailing the defence of that place. 
2. From Brig. Gen. fe dated at Puebla, the 
18th ult. giving a brief account of a brilliant and 
successful affair between him and a body of the 
enemy at Huamantla.” These reports, however, 
have not come on to the department. The Gene- 
ral adds: “ After establishing the new posts below, 
as indicated in my circular letter of instructions, 
(of October 13th) I hope to have the means of oc- 
cupying Atliaco, some eighteen miles from Puebla, 
and Toluca, the State capital of Mexico, forty miles 
hence, and perhaps Orizaba; but probably shall 
not attempt any more distant expedition without 
further reinforcements, or until I shall have re- 
ceived the views of the department on the plans 
submitted in my report.” ‘The last reports in. the 
newspapers are, that Gen. Scott has taken the 
three places indicated above; and it is also certain 
that he has received further reinforcements. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The French steamer New York, from Havre, 
arrived at Newport on Saturday, 13th inst. where 
she was obliged to putin for want of coal. She 
reached New York the following day. She brings} 
two days’ later intelligence than the steamer Wash- 
ington’s advices from the continent of Kurope ; but 
our London dates were one day later by the Wash- 
ington. ‘There is not much of interest by this ar- 
rival except from Switzerland and Italy. 

No change of consequence in the cotton or grain 
markets, 

France is tranquil. The Paris money market 
was quite firm and buoyant on the 2lst, but not so 
well supported on the 22d. The stock of the Bank 
of. France has risen, its intention to take $5,000,- 
000 of the new Government Loan having been in- 
terpreted favourably. Anaugmentation of its capi- 
tal is agitated, which now is sixty-eight millions. 
In 1806 it was ninety millions, and the Bank urges) 
that with the increased dtcount of business, its 
capital is inadequate. 

The firm of Verein & Gills, Courtray, is the 
only new bankruptcy announced—owes $400,000. 

The Government had seized Le National news-| 
paper at Paris, though on what ground is not ap- 
parent. The editor of the journal indignantly de- 
nies any intention of giving offence, and says that 
in goud faith he cannot discover any paragraph in 
his journal which could be construed into an of- 
fence. 

A somewhat severe shock of an earthquake 
had been felt at Sierac, in the department of the 
Dordogne. It occurred on the morning of the loth 
of October. 

‘The papers continue occasionally to allude to 
the Praslin murder. Mlle. De Luzy was still in 
confinement, but it is doubted whether there will 
be any evidence, either in her correspondence with 
the Duke, or from any other source, sufficient to 
form a ground of trial before the Court of Assize. 

La Patrie intimates that the French Govern- 
ment is about to send artillery and munitions of 
war to Senegal, for the supply of the forts there 
erected for the protection of the factories. 

The Debats fiercely attacks the Federal Direc- 
tory of Switzerland, and earnestly advocates the 
cause of the Sonderbund, and contends that in so 
doing it supports conservatism and good govern- 
ment. The Constitulionel takes exactly opposite 
ground, which it defends with warmth and ability. 

Spain.—In Spain, the reconciliation of the young 
Queen with her husband would seem to be com- 
plete, and the Narvaez Ministry firmly in favour— 
firmly, that is, for a Spanish cabinet. Some sen- 


sation has been excited by reports of new troubles} 


in Catalonia. 

Iraty.—Pope Pins IX. has promulgated a de- 
cree establishing a Council of State‘ agreeably to 
the design expressed by the Pope in his famous 
circular of April the 19th. In the introduction to 
the decree, which consists of fifty-six articles, he 
declares such a Council to have been in former 
times the glory of the states of the Holy See. ‘The 
accounts respecting the negotiations with Austria 
do not appear so favourably as by former advices. 
It is said that by addressing himself directly to the 
Emperor of Austria the Pope has retarded rather 
than advanced negotiation. It is even intimated 
that, without the intervention of some third power, 
no amicable arrangement is likely to be made re- 
specting the occupation of Ferrara. 

In Tuscany the punishment of death had been 
abolished, by proclamation of the Grand Duke. 
The excited populace thereupon broke open the 
prison where the guillotine was kept, and having 
carried that instrument to the public square, set fire 
to it, while the bells of the town rang a merry peal. 

Swirzertann.— The Swiss Federal Gazette of 
the 20th ult. states that the Federal Council of 


War has called upon the twelve Cantons of the} 


majority to place all their military stores upon the 
war footing. Supplies of cannon, muskets, and 


ammunition furnished by the French Government, 
are pouring into the Cantons of the Jesuit League, 


flying to arms, and late accounts say hostilities had 
commenced between the two arinies. 

The Swiss Diet met at Berne on the 18th ult. to 
discuss the means of carrying into execution the 
vote of the Diet of the 20th of July. The deputy 
for Zurich opened the debate by proposing means 
of pacification; a proclamation addressed tothe 
people of the seven Cantons, the sending of two 
federal commissiuners into each of the seven Can- 
tons, and that the Committee should as soon as 
possible make propositions to this effect. ‘The 
member from Lucerne offered a resolution that 
these propositions which had been read should be 
printed, for the use of the members. This was 
agreed to. Ona proposition of the depnties from 
the town of Bale, a joint Committee of the majority 
and minority was appointed, who are to draft a let- 
ter of instructions for the representatives, and a 
proclamation for the seven Cantons. A concilla 
tory spirit was shown by all parties. 

A rumour of hostilities having already com- 
menced on the banks of Lake Neufchatel was cur- 
rent, but not believed. 

Swepen.—Apprehensions of the cholera were 
entertained, and it was said, on the authority of a 
letter from Stockholm, that two schooners and four 
barques, with medical men on board, had been 
sent out to superintend the quarantine on the fron- 
tier on account of its appearance. 

Russta.—Negotiations for a concordat between 
Russia and the Holy See had been broken off. The 
Pope demanded that converts from the Greek to 
the Russian-Greek Church should be allowed to 
return to their former religious worship. This was 
refused, on the ground that their conversion was 
voluntary. To which it was replied that if volun- 
tary, there was nothing to apprehend on the part of 
Russia from the concession; if otherwise, no con- 
cordat could be entered into without this conces- 


sion. 
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MARRIED. 


At Farmingdale, near Petersburg, Virginia, on Thursday, 
4th inst. by the Kev, John Leyburn, Joun R. Crane. Erq. 
of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, to Mrs, Nannie H. 
Harrison, daughter of Joshua Porthress, Esq. of Prince 
George county, 

On Thursday, 28th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Plamer, Dr. 
EvisHa H. Perkins to Miss Evizapern A. daughier of 
Horatio Beary, Esq. all of Baltuovre, Maryland. 

At ‘Trenton, New Jersey,on the 13th inst. by the Rev. 


John Hal!, S. Livinesron, of New York, to Susan 


Livinesron, daughter of the laie Ropert ARMSTRONG, Esq. 
of Woodbury, New Jersey. 

At Titusville, New Jersey, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. 
G. Van Artsdalen, Mr. Westtey Cain, of Ewing, to Mise 
Mary Catuarine Quick, of Hopewell, “Mercer county, 
New Jersey. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in the nineteenth year of her oge, on the Ist inet. at 
Smithsburg, Maryland, Martua daughter of 
W. Bigham, This estumable young was calied tu 
pass through much suflerng. She gave, amuidat it all, com- 
furtable evidences of fath in the Kedeemer. Her end was 
peace. “ Biessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

Died, on the 2istult near Leechburgh, Armstrong county, 
Peonsy!vania, of inflammatory rheumatism, Mrs, JANE Parks, 
wile of Mr Robert Parks, aged seventy-eight years. Her 
last sufferings being severe, were short, when the earthy 
house was dissolved, and her spirit returned to that God 
who gave it. In this afflictive dispensation of divine Provi- 
dence, her surviving companion is bereaved of a tender, 
affectionate, and condescending wiie, with whom he had 
lived filty-seven years. A numerous family of children are 
deprived of a tender, indulgen', and pious mother, and her 


ne:ghbours of a sincere friend. In their loss they are per- — 


mitted to entertain the pleastng hope that it 1s her gain, that 
she has gone to be with Christ, which is far beter Mrs. 
Parks was a member of the Presbyterian church in Leech- 
burgh. Her surviving friends are admonished to be also 
ready, forthe Son of man cometh at an hour when they 
think not. B. 
Died, on the 9th inst. at her residence in Kishacoquilias 
Valley, Pennsylvania, Mrs. Marcaret ‘THompson, consort 
of Mr. William ‘Thompson, afier a lingering illness, which 
has in all extended through seventeen years of her life, in 
the family circle has thus appeared, tor the sixth time in 
eighteen months, the messenger of the Lord, to warn it of 
the extreme uncertainty of ali things on earth, and quicken 
it in the great work of preparing to meet God. Besides the 
present admonitivn, the past few months have brought us 
so often to the hou:e of mourning, that we have feit our- 
selves almost overborne by the trial; and if severe to our 
feelings, to themselves how keen has it been! But consvla- 
tion from the hope of Israel has not been wanting, as each 
successive trial arrived, and as each separate sufferer came 
to lie down successively on the couch of affliction, and 
languish out its appointed time. It was still, with each 
one except the youngest, of age too small to understand his 
situation, a bed of Christian suffering, and “Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly,” was the prayer of each, as the time 
of departure drew nigh. Life traly, is a vapour- that ap- 
peareth fora litle while, and then vanisheth away. Mae 
survivors be enabled to mourn with resignation, and their 
hope in this case be like that of Job, that though alter their 


skin worms destroy their body, yet in their flesh they shall 
see God. J. M. 


NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Twenty-fourth Anniversaryof the New York Bible 
Society will be held in the Broadway Tabernacie, New 
York, on Monday evening next, 22d inst. at seven o'clock. 
Addresses may be expected from the Rev. Dr. Cox, of 
Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. Durbin, of Philadelphia, and F. ‘T. 
Frelinghuysen, Esq. of Newark, New Jersey. 7 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Board of the New 
York City ‘lract Society will be held at the Tract House 
on Monday evening, 22d inst. at half-past seven o'clock, for 
the reception of reports and the transaction of business, 
‘This will be the last regular meeting of the Board previous 
to the Anniversary, and it is particularly requested that 
every member be present. Isaac ORCHARD, Secretary. 


NEW YORK FEMALE ASSOCIATION. 


The Association for the Relief of Respectable Aged Indi- 
ent Females of the city of New York, will hold their 
Ihuirty-fourth Anniversary on Friday, the 26th inst. attwelve 
o'clock, in the Chapel of the Asylum, in ‘T'wentieth street, 
between Second and Third Avenues, New York, at which 
time the Annual Report will be read, and an address de- 
livered. All friendly to this object are invited to attend. 
N. B—The Annual Subseriptions will become due ua 
that day. 


HAMMOND STREET CHURCH. 


There will be preaching in the Hammond Street Church, 
corner of Hammond and Factory streets, New York, every 
Sabbath evening, at half past seven o’clock, Arrangemenis 
have been made for a series of Sabbath evening discourses 
by various clergymen. ‘The discourse to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 21st inst. by the Rev. John M. Krebs, D. D. A 
collection will be taken. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The Sixth Presbyterian Church, on Spruce above Fifth 
street, Philadelphia, will be open for service to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 21st inst, at half-past seven o’cluck. 

LECTURES ON MISSIONS IN INDIA. 

The first of a course of lectures on the position and 
ts of missions in India, wil! be delivered in the Rev. Dr. 
ylie’s church, in Eleventh street below Market, Phila- 
delphia, on ‘Tuesday evening next, 23d inst. at seven 
o'clock, by the Rev. James R. Campbell, who has recently 
returned from Hindoostan, where he has been labouring as 
a missionary for a period of eleven years. Several idole, 
drawings, &c, illustrative of the religion and habits of the 
Hindoos, will be exhibited by Mr. as in the course 


of the lecture. The Christian public of all denominations 
are respectfully invited to attend. 


NINTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The Ninth Presbyterian Church, corner of Schuylkill 
Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, will be open tor 
divine service to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 2lst inst. at 
half past seven o’clock. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, 


NEXT DOOR TO THE MISSION HOUSE. 
HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
having discontinued their Depository, Brick Church 
Chapel, No. 36 Park Row, in the city of New York, the 
undersigned intends keeping constantly on hand at his Book 
store, No, 21 Centre street, next door to the Mission House, 
New York, a stock of all of the Books and ‘T'racts of the Pres 


byterian Board of Publication, which he will dispose of whole. , 


sale and retail. Booksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath 
Schools, Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtain Libraries 
of these Books, and Books and ‘Tracts in quantities to suit 
their several wants, at a liberal! discount from the Catalogue 
prices. Price Catalogues of the Publications can be had, 
free of charge, at the Bookstore, No. 21 Centre street, New 
York. Orders for Books, or letters requesting information, 
may bp addressed to | 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 
nov 20—3t 21 Centre street. New York. 


ae se SONGS.—In press, and will be published 
about the Ist of December, by George S Appleton, 
No. 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Christian Songs, by 
the Rev. James Gilborne Lyons, LL.D. The volume wiil 
include in its contents, ‘“The Heroine Martyrof Monterey,” 
and will appear as a thin octavo, on paper of the best 
quality, and neatly bound incluth. Price 50 cents. 
nov 20—3:* 


EPOSTVORY, NO. 2 NORTH. STREET, BALTI- 
MORE.—EvaNGELicaL Pus.ications.—The Bible 

not of Men, by the Rev. Dr. Spring. Universalism not ot 
God, by the Rev. M. H. Smith. ‘The Colporteur and the 
Farmer. The Colporteur and Roman Catholic. The 
Colporteur and the Aged Man. The Poor Man's Guide 
and Friend. ‘Tracts or small volumes, in the form of Dia- 
logue, by the Rev. Dr. Alexander, little books of very great 
interest, neatly illustrated, and sold very cheap. In the 


same style, Conversations on ‘Training the Young, by Dr. | 


Parker, a great aid to pirents who wish to train their chil- 
dren for usefulness.. Pleasant ‘l'ales for the Young, by Old 
Humphrey. Life of the Rev. William Tennent. The 
Martyrs and Covenanters of Scotland. Address, 
S. GUITEAU, 
nov 20—3i* No, 2 Franklin Buildings, Baltimore, 


HRISTIAN NURTURE.—Views of Christian Nurture, 
and of subjects adjacent thereto, by Horace Bushnell. 

‘As the attention of the public mind is now earnestly 
fixed on the great subject of Christian Nurture, it seems to 
be a matter of consequence, if not of justice, that those who 
are anxious to know the merits of the question in dehate, 
should have the means at their command, * * * * Encoun- 
tering, as I do, every day, the complaint that they cannot 
be had, I have at length con«luded, after waiting a proper 
time for their emancipation, that it is my duty, both to the 
ublic, and also to them as my children, to give them their 


iberty.”"— Preface. 
For sale by HENRY PERKINS, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. — 


nov 20—3t 


tr SACRED GIFT BOOK.—The Parables of 

our Lord, richly illuminated with appropriate-borders, 
printed in colours and in black and gold ; square 8vo,in a 
massive carved binding in the style of the sixteenth century, 
Frice $3 50. 

Here is the most quaint and gorgeous book yet issued 
from the American press. It is duodecimo in size, bound 
in embossed, or rather carved Gothie covers, with every 
one of 11s pages brilliantly iliuminaied and printed in colours 
and gold. It contains the Parables of the Prodigal Son, the 
Sower of Tares, the ‘T'wo Debtors, the Good Samaritan, the 
Rich Fool, the Barren Fig ‘I'ree, the Rich Man and Laza- 
rus, the Pharisee and Publican, the Labourers in the Vine- 
yard, the Marriage Feast, the Ten Virgins. Those who 
are acquainted with the beauty of illuminated works may 
have some idea of the appearance of this one, 
Christmas gift, nothing could be mure appropriate.”—-New 
York Tribune. 

Just published and for sale by 

GEORGE S. APPLETON, 
nov 20—3t No. 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ILMINGTON ENGLISIIT AND CLASSICAL IN- 

STITU TE—One mile from Wilmington, Delaware. 

In this Institution young gentlemen are 

either for the Counting House or College. Number of 
pupils limited to twenty five. 

Trerus.—For the English branches, per annum, $130. 
Do. with Mathematics, $140. Do. do. with Classics, $160. 
For any of the Modern Languages, $24. Bills payable 
quarterly. in advance. Term, eleven weeks, Pupils may 
enler atany time. The above coversall expenses except 
books and clothes. 

The Institution is conducted strict/y in accordance with 
the plan recommended by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. We guaranty 

. Rev. S M. GAYLEY, Principal. 

ir Mr. E. D. Junkin, A. B. son of George Junkin, DD. 
President of Lafayette College, and S. R. Gayley, are 

nov 20—3m 


Assistants. 
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LORY OF WOMAN.—The Glory of Woman is the 
I Fear of the Lord; by the Rev. Charles Coleuck 


Jones, D.D. Just published and for sale by | 
se WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, and 
No. 21 Centre street, New York. 


nov 20 -3t 
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. also in this connexion, that the review in the 


public attention, Tesides the voluminous offi- 


_ great measure, be done away, if they were 
“all 


the apostasy in the loss of the divine image, 
and the provision made for the restoration of 
that image by the atonement of Christ. His 


we admit, with the author, that a much higher 


_ attainment has been made by man in his pre- 


' analysis and review, and we hope that it may 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Views or Cunsetian and of subjects adjacent| 
thereto, By Horace Bushnell. Hartford, 1847, 
Hunt; Philadelphia, Henry Perkins, 12mo, 
The two discourses placed at the beginning 
of this volume on Christian Nurture have creat- 
ed no slight sensation in New England. The 
review of them by Dr. Tyler reached us before 
we saw the discourses themselves, and judging} 
from the passages there quoted, we expressed a 
strong Opinion of their dangerous tendency. 
Since then we have been favoured by a sight 
of the book itself, and an elaborate review of its 
doctrines in the Biblical Repertory. Our opin- 
ion, now more deliberately formed, is not 
changed as to the dangerous influence of some 
of the views of Dr. Bushnell, although we are 


pleased to find that he has promulged some im-) 


portant truths which may be useful, particularly 
in New England, and which, if they were sepa- 
rated from the statements before alluded to, we 
could recommend to universal acceptation. The 
volume, besides the discourses, embraces seve- 
ral other tracts from the same pen, and bearing 
upon the same general subject. We may state 


Biblical Repertory, has been published in a sepa- 

rate pamphlet, and we recommend it, as well as 

Dr. Tyler’s review, to all who may feel dis- 

posed to read Dr. Bushnell. 

Tat Live oy Henry tue Fourta, King of France and 
Navarre. By G. P. R. James, Esq, author of the 
“ History of Charlemagne,” “ Chivalry and the Cru- 


sades,” &c. ‘New York, 1847, Harper & Brothers, 
12mo, parts 2d and 3d. 


We referred to the first part of this work on its 
appearance, and now announce that one part 
more will complete it, forming two handsome vol- 
umes. The whole embraces a very interesting 
and important era, and our impressions, from a 


partial examination, is, that it is executed with} 


great ability. 


Campaion Sxetcues, or the War with Mexico. By 
Captain W. S. Henry, of the United States Army. 
With engravings. New York, 1847, Harper & 
Brothers, 12mo, part Ist, pp. 168. To be completed 
in two parts. 


The war with Mexico is the engrossing topic 
of the day, and what relates to it secures the 


cial despatches and newspzper articles, it has 
already given rise to several volumes, among 
which these sketches may be enumerated. [t 
belongs to a class of writings always popular, 
as it contains the narrative of one who was an 
observer of the scenes, and withal an actor in 
them. The sketches are well written, so far as 
we can judge from the first part, and contain 
vivid descriptions, and well portrayed incidents. 
They bring the reader into close familiarity 
- with the scenes, often distressing and harrow- 
ing, much better than the stately bulletin. As 
our army can boast of many educated men, we 
may naturally expect other similar works, giv- 
ing us an inside view of the camp, the remark- 
able incidents which have occurred, and the 
whole reality of war. 


Cor’s New Drawina Carps ror Scnoors, containing 
numerous elementary studies, cottages with rocks, 


trees, fragments of landscapes, picturesque buildings,} 


birds, animals, rustic figures, &c. By Benjamin H. 
Coe, teacher of drawing. New York, 1847, Wiley & 
Putnam. 


There are five series of these cards done up 
neatly under separate covers, and assisting the 
progress of the pupil from the elementary 
touches of the pencil tothe more perfect picture. 
They are executed with taste and skill, and 
form, in our judgment, one of the best series of 
lessons in drawing which we have met with 
~The author justly remarks that the ‘ whole is 
so simplified as to enable any teacher, without 
previous study, to instruct his pupils with ad- 
vantage.” 

Tur Fairy Gopmoruer; or the Adventures of Prince 
-Eigenwillig. A tale for youth, illustrating the use 
of discipline. By William Churne. Philadelphia, 
1848, Henry Talley, 24mo, pp. 224. 

Our objections to fairy tales would, in a 


as well meant and as well told as 

this. Even a child cannot fail to perceive 

‘that something more than mere amusement 

is the object of the author—that the fairy 

Abracadabra is the type of a wise woman, who 

‘understands human nature, and the young Prince, 

the type of a spoiled child almost ruined by 

parental indulgence, and reformed and saved by 
timely discipline. The tale is wholly moral, 

-and makes no pretensions to a religious char- 

acier. 

Tue Privosorny oF embracing 
a psychological statement of some of the principles of 
Christianity, on which this doctrine rests; together 
with a practical examination of the peculiar views of 


several recent writers on this subject. Philadelphia, 
_ 1847, Sorin & Ball, 12mo, pp. 159. 


_ The, to us, unknown author of this treatise, 
has attempted to discuss a theological point 
without the use of theological terms. Com- 
‘mencing with the original constitution of man, 
he shows what effect was produced on him by 


conclusion is, that what was lost has been in this 
way restored, and while he, in several respects, 
qualifies the perfection thus attained, he main- 
tains its reality. After classifying the different 
views taken of this subject by different writers, 
he supposes them to be reconcilable. It is im- 
possible to read this volume without respect for 
the author’s talents, and the ingenuity with 
which-he has conducted the discussion, what- 
ever may be concluded as to the result of his 
-reasonings, He shows the fruit of extensive 
reading, and he has not undertaken his task 
without having his materials at hand, with abili- 
ty to use them aptly. We should judge that 
the author was not a Methodist. He often 
comes in collision with Arminian views. While 


state of sanctification is attainable in this life 


than is generally supposed, and while we admit 


the importance of holding forth prominently 
the very high standard revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, we still lack the evidence, that any such 


sent state, which deserves the name of perfec- 
tion. The volume is deserving an elaborate 


receive them in one of our quarterlies. 


‘‘The American Citizen; his true position, 
character, and duties,” is the title of a discourse} 


delivered before the Senate of the Union College, 


by Theodore Sedgwick. It is a polished and 
forcible production, but has one great defect, 
since religion has not its pre-eminent place io 
determining a question of such maguitude. 


We have received No. 31 of the Messrs. ; 


Harpers’ edition of the Pictorial History of Eng- 
land, which in every respect maintains the 
character of former numbers. | 


** Two Essays, or the Two-Witness Principle, 
by the Rev. Robert B. Croes,” 1s the title of a 
pamphlet produced by the Onderdonk case. 


We have received the Address delivered at 
the opening of the new Hall of the Philadelphia 
Atheneum, by T. I. Wharton, Esq. a notice 
of which is copied in another part of our 
columns. 


PHILADELPHIA ATHENAUM. 

On the late occasion of the opening of the 
new Hall of the Athenzeum, Thomas I. Whar- 
ton, Esq. delivered a very appropriate and in- 
structive address. ‘The notice of this event,} 
contained in the North American, we insert as 
a matter of general interest. 


Our citizens have for some time watched with 
interest the progress of the handsome building 
erected for the Athenzeum, at the corner of Sixth 
and Adelphi streets, opposite the Washington 
Square, Philadelphia. It has been pronounced, 
by those whose opinions in such matters are au- 
thoritative, to be ‘fone of the best specimens of 
street architecture in this country.” ‘The loca- 
tion is central; it has the advantage of two fronts, 
and the opening west, upon the beautiful Square, 
is unsurpassed. By the accumulation of the 
Lehman legacy, and the addition of the Stock 
fund of the [nstitution, the lot having been pur- 
chased at the time of the greatest depression of 
real estate, this great improvement has_ been 
made so as to leave but a small comparative 
debt upon the building, and the income from 
rents already,secured, if applied to a contingent 
fund, wiil be sufficient, besides discharging the 
interest, to pay off this debt in a very few years. 
Under such circumstances, the Directors have 
felt themselves not only justified, but called up- 
on, to have the interior of their Hall finished in 
a style corresponding with the objects of the [n- 
stitution. 
has been eminently successful, and given very 
general satisfaction. Their library, consisting 
of about 10,000 volumes, and, which in periodi- 
cal literature is, perhaps unequalled, was last 
week removed, and Monday evening, 18th vlt. 
was fixed for the opening ceremonies. The 
Vice-President, Thomas I. Wharton, Esq. who 
is one of the few surviving founders of the In- 
stitution, and who has now been re-elected for 
thirty-two successive years as a Director, had 
been invited by his colleagues to prepare an ad- 
dress for the occasion, and tickets were distri- 
buted among the stockholders and their friends, 
including, particularly, wives, mothers, sisters, 
and danghters. The rooms were brilliantly 
lighted, and an overflowing audience assembled, 
of either sex, comprising many of the élite of 
our fair city, of all the learned professions, emi- 
nent merchants, men of leisure and of literary 
tastes, and those who most love to see, and 
most help to make all happy. The distinguish- 
ed President, the Hon. Samuel Breck, then an- 
nounced the completion of the building, the re- 
moval of the library, and the opening of the 
rooms; stated that the Vice-President, Mr. 
Wharton, had been requested to deliver an ad- 
dress on the occasion, and invited all to view 
the apartments and arrangements, at the close 
of the discourse. The intellectual treat which 
followed, was worthy of the high and well-earn- 
ed reputation of the speaker. Although a scho- 
lar and a lawyer, he has been, all his life, pre- 
eminently a working man, combining classical 
tastes and literary pursuits with assiduous in- 
dustry and business habits. A Philadelphian 
in all respects, he still ventured to refer to a fac! 
which has been often noticed, that, judging from 
architectural display in this goodly city, foreign- 
ers might mistake Mammon for our favourite 
divinity. Lehman, who contributed the fund 
which has given us this new and elegant Hall, 
has done something to remove this impression 
He referred, also, to the well known munificence 
of Boston towards literary, scientific, and pub- 
lic spirited objects, by way of stimulating his 
fellow citizens to “ zeal in well-doing.” We 
confess to a wish to see in a note to this pas- 
sage of the address, which will, of course, be 
published, the statistics which it is well under- 
stood have been prepared by the excellent and 
estimable President of this [nstitution, with re- 
gard to Philadelphia charities and public bene- 
factions. When summed up, they will be found 
to do no discredit to our name and fame, in com- 
parison even with those of any other communi- 
ty, whatever story former architecture may tell 
against us. Mr, Wharton also referred to the 
interesting changes and improvements in our 
great and growing city, and with reference to 
their locality, although he could not exactly say 
that they had caused “the wilderness to bud 
and blossom,” they had substituted an interest- 
ing classical institution for the old prison, and 
in place of a Potter’s field opposite, we had now 
a beautiful public square. And this, the speak- 
er intimated, was one of the best ways to ‘ beat 
swords into ploughshares, and spears into 
pruning hooks.” He gave rapid, but graphic 
and highly interesting sketches of character of 
several of the eminent men connected with the 
Institution, now no more. 
ticular emphasis and interest upon his own 
early and cherished intimacy with their two 
first Presidents, the late Chief Justice ‘Tilghman 
and the late Mr. Du Ponceau. He did full jus- 
lice to the character of the principal patron of 
the Atheneum, William Lehman, Esq.—his 
parentage, business, industry, literary attain- 
ments, extensive foreign travel, indefatigable 
note-taking of all he saw, and heard, and read ; 
his eminent public services, and his benefaction 
to this Institution. He also spoke most hand- 
somely of those excellent men in their day and 
generation, Dr. Mease, the first Vice-President ; 
Roberts Vaux, George Vaur, and John Cole 
Lowber. When referring to the careful man- 
ner in which the Lehman legacy has been hus- 
banded and nursed until it had more than 
doubled itself, and, together with the other funds 
of the Institution, been kept so invested that, 
when wanted for the purposes of building, every 
dollar of the nominal amount had been realized, 
we fancied we could see all eyes turned to 
Quintin Campbell, Esq. who, for twenty-five 
years, had been their Treasurer. ‘The dis- 
course, although of over an hour’s length, was 
listened to with unabated attention, and was, 
throughout, interesting, entertaining, and in- 
structive, 


— 


A TEST OF FRIENDSHIP. 


“IT weeded my friends,’’ said an old ec- 
centric friend, “by hanging a piece of stair 
carpet out of my first floor window, with 
a broker’s announcement fixed ; it had the 
desired effect. I soon saw who were.my 
friends. It was like firing a gun near a 
pigeon house; they all forsook the build- 
ing at the first report, and I have not had 
occasion to use the extra flaps of my di- 
ning-table since.”’ 


« Think nought a trifle, though it small appear ; 
~ Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles life. Your care to trifles give 


He dwelt with par-} 


In this respect also, their architect) 


Else you may die ere you have learned to live.” | 


PREACH THE TRUTH. 
Fear ye not the face of clay— 
Preach the truth— : 
It will spring another day, % 
If you're faithful, 
And the holy word obey. 


What if scorning men oppose? 
Preach the truth 
To your friends and to your foes: 
If you’re faithful, 
These will yield as well as those. 


With the message from the skies, 
Preach the truth 

To the foolish and the wise— 
If you’re faithful, 

Vice will sink, and virtue rise, 


If men bear, or men forbear, 
Preach the truth ; 

Truth is never lost in air: 
If you’re faithful, 

You a crown of life shall wear. 


PEACE. 
Peace! peace, thou raging sea ! 
Be still, the Saviour said; 
And quick the stormy wave 
In quietness was laid ; 
Speak, speak that word again ! 
Peace to this world of strife— 
Where moral tempests reign, 
Where angry deeds are rile, 


Here Hate, and Fraud, and Wrong, 
Have triumphed over Right, 

And cause mankind a long, 

And sad, and gloomy night: 

And yet that spirit lives, 

Its direful works we feel; 

Man to his brother gives 

Cold, murderous greetings still. > 


Say, shall the sword devour ? 

Shall human blood be spilled? 

Shall vice be clothed with, power, 
The land with weeping filled? 

The precepts Jesus taught 

Will all this tumult calm ; 

Bring earth’s proud deeds to naught, 
And all its might disarm, 


Roll back the fearful tide, 

And quell its angry rage; 

Make jealousies subside, 

And wrathf{ul thoughts assuage. 
That powerful word which spoke 
Peace to the troubled sea, 

Will yet bring earth a rest— 

A peaceful Jubilee ! 


REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA, 


The Republic of Liberia now takes its place 
among the independent nations of the earth.— 
The constitution has been received at Washing- 
ton, as adopted by its Convention, and fills over 
seven columns of a printed sheet. It opens 
with a rapid historical sketch of the establish- 
ment and the prosperity of the colony, which 
concludes with the following speech : 

** Therefore, in the name of humanity, and virtue 
and religion—in the name of the Great God, our 
common Creator, and our common Judge, we appeal 
to the nations of Christendom, and earnestly and re- 
spectfully ask of them that they will regard us 
with the sympathy and friendly consideration to 
which the peculiarities of our condition entitle us, 
and to extend to us that comity which marks the 
friendly intercourse of civilized and independent 
communities.” 

Next follows the declaration of rights—many 
of them being copied from the State constitutions 
of the United States. The spirit of the whole 
may be inferred from an extract: 

“All power is inherent in the people: all free 
governments are instituted by their authority, and 
for their benefit, and they have a right to alter and 
reform the saine when their safety and happiness 
require it. 

“All men have a natural and unalienable right 
to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, without obstruction or molesta- 
tion from others; al] persons demeaning themselves 
peaceably, and not obstructing others in their reli- 
gious worship, are entitled to the protection of law 
in the free exercise of their own religion, and no 
sect of Christians shall have exclusive privileges 
or preference over any other sect, but shall be 
alike tolerated; and no religious test whatever 
shall be required asa qualification for civil office, 
or the exercise of any civil right. , 

‘*The powers of this government shall be divided 
into three distinct departments, the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial; and no person belonging to 
one of these departments shall exercise any of the 
powers belonging to either of the others. This 


section is not to be construed to include justices 
of the peace. 

“The liberty of the press is essential to the se- 
curity of freedom in a State; it ought not, there- 
fore, to be restrained in this republic. ‘The print- 
ing press shall be free to every person who under- 
takes to examine the proceedings of the legislature 
or any branch of government; and no law shall 
ever be made to restrain the rights thereof. 
free communication of thoughts and opinions is one 
of the invaluable rights of man; and every citizen 
may freely speak, write, and print on the subject, 
being responsible for the abuse of that liberty.” 

The Legislative and Executive branches of 
the Government. are made conformable to our 
own; except that the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent are to be elected every two years. The 
constitution concludes thus :. 

** Done in convention at Monrovia, in the county 
of Montserrado, by the unanimous conseni of the 
people of the Commonwealth of Liberia, this 26th 
day of July, in the year of our Lord 1847, and of 
the republic the first. In witness whereof we 
have hereto set our names.” 


— 


The} 


WONDERS OF CREATION. 


The late Dr. Chalmers in his Astro- 
nomical Sermons, remarks :—“ While the 
telescope enables us to see a system in 
every star, the microscope unfolds to us 
a world in every atom. The one shows 
us the insignificance of the world we 
inhabit; the other redeems it from that 
insignificance—presenting us a universe in 
the compass ofa point, where the Almighty 
Ruler of all things finds room for the exer- 
cise of His attributes.”? Recent discoveries 
in Geology have brought to view a great 
multitude of facts, truly wonderful—es- 
pecially respecting the state of animate 
creation many centuries past. While on 
the one hand it is found, by the remains of 
some ancient animals, that they were larger 
than any now living upon the earth, on the 
other hand, microscopic animals, almost in- 
conceivably small, yet possessing mouths, 
teeth, stomachs, muscles, wings, glands, 
eyes, and other organs, are not only found 
in a fossil state, but forming rocks and soil 
for miles in extent. Chalk,and even flint, 
and some of the gems, are found to a great 
extent to be composed of animalcula. A 
cubic inch of iron ore is said to contain 
the remains of one billion of living, acting, 
reproducing beings. Professor Hitchcock 
States that the silicious marl found. under 
peat swamps in New England, appears to 
be made up almost entirely of the skele- 
tons of animals. It is also said that a 
thousand millions of these animals would, 
together, form a mass no larger than a grain 
of sand. 


CHALMERS AND CARLYLE. | 


We were fortunate enough—when re- 
cently in England—to track Chalmers’s 
course in more places than one. We 
heard of him in the parlour of the author 
of “Sartor Resartus’? whom he had—un- 
invited, unexpected, but not unwelcome— 
visited. They had met twenty years be- 
fore, and had parted mutually estranged, 
if not disgusted. They met recently, and 
parted after some hours’ intercourse, mu- 
tually delighted. We can fancy their 
meeting like that of two rivers—one broad, 
rapid, clear, and sunny—the other, still, 
gloomy, and profound—both chanting 
their own song—the one a loud, yet irre- 
gular “thunder psalm ;”’ the other wilder, 
lower, and more mystic melody. Two 
spirits more earnest—two more in essen- 
tial points at one and two——more influen- 
tial over the rising minds of the age—did 
not breathe. They met—they interchang- 
ed thoughts, like the shields of Diomede, 
and Glaucus—they parted to meet no more, 


on earth, for the one was bound for eter- 
nity, and had only time to look in and 
make peace with a kindred spirit ere he 
went his way. We need not remind our 
readers, that Dr. Chalmers had in an arti- 
cle on “ Morell’s Philosophy,” taken oc- 
casion to pass a glowing panegyric on 
Thomas Carlyle, and that this suitably 
paved the way for their last meeting.— 
Tail’s Magazine. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Cuinrse AGRICULTURE.—At the present mo- 
ment, when the most heart-rending scenes of 
human misery are occurring in Europe, in con- 


| of Forest wool, which is extremely well fitted 


sequence of famine, it cannot be uninteresting 
to turn for a moment to the subject of Chinese, 
Agriculture. Every one is familiar with the 
story, that from the remotest antiquity, once in 
each year, the sovereign of that Empire descends 
from his throne to hold the plough, while the 
Empress plies the loom, ‘This lesson of indus- 
try is not without political object, and in a na- 
tion, ruled by patriarchal sway, may have been 
quite as ** protective a policy” as any tariff that 
the ingenuity of economists could devise. China 
proper, contains about 830,716,360 English 
acres of ground, and, it is supposed, that one- 
half of the land is capable of cultivation, whilst 
each acre can sustain an individual. If such 
be the facts, we find, that there is arable land 
in the Empire sufficient to sustain 415,000,000 
inhabitants, and that the census of 1812 by 
making the number 361,279,896, brought it 
within about 54,000,000 of its utmost capacity 
of internal production. 

The paternal government has, therefore, with 
a provident foresight, always maintained store- 
houses and depots,-whilst it taught the people 
the necessity of careful and economical cultiva- 
tion. By dressing chiefly in cotton and silk, 
and importing the few furs and woollens they 
consume, a large part of the empire is saved the 
waste of grazing, especially as their chief ani- 
-mal food is pork. The Chinese labourer would 
consider meadows of every kind as land in a 
state of nature, and utterly useless, Their 
great crops, therefore, are grains For rice, 
the great staff of Indian life, every thing else is 
sacrificed. ‘They allege that a field of grain 
will yield as much straws for the nourishment 
of cattle as it would have produced hay, besides 
taking into account the advantages of the cereal 
product for the sustenance of man, of which 
they can spare a small portion in plentiful sea- 
sons, to nourish such beasts of burthen as are 
absolutely required on their farms, | 


It is said, upot good authority, that a Chi- 
nese agriculturist would smile if it were intimat. 
ed that the soils had need of rest occasionally, 
and would be destroyed unless permitted to lie 
fallow for a season, or were employed in cul- 
tures designed only for manures. ‘The result is, 
that China is wrought like a garden, and that 
no offal is lost that can contribute tothe minutest 
improvement of the earth. The Chinese soils, 
in general, are not superior to those of Europe, 
and all the farms, even in the northern provin- 
ces, yield annually two crops; whilst it is as- 
serted that those in the South often produce fire 
in the course of two years, without having been 
permitted to lie fallow for a single season during 
the thousands they have been devoted to the pur- 
poses of agriculture.. The whole country is 
irrigated with the greatest care. A network of 
canals laces the empire, diffusing water through- 
out the whole country, as in the trenches of a 
garden: and as all the immense transportation 
of the nation is conducted on them by the sail 
and oar alone, the innumerable beasts of bur- 
then that consume the products of the earth in 
other countries, are dispensed with in China. 

The Chinese do not lose an inch of available 
ground, The rocky hills which in Europe are 
converted into vineyards, are, by their industry, 
made productive of grain, Pleasure grounds 
of great extent; parks for the maintenance of 


deer alone, and waste land devoted to the sports! 


of a dissipated court or nobility, have no exis- 
tence in the empire. ‘The small gardens sur- 
rounding their country retreats, diversified by 
useful and beautiful cultures, are the only lux- 
uries of this sort permitted by the national spir- 
it of economy; yet, by delightful situations, ju- 
diciously improved, and by picturesque scenery 
they endeavour to compensate, in miniature, for 
those vast domains, which in other countries, 
are at once the objects of an aristocracy’s 
pride, and the causes of a people’s poverty.— 
Southern Quarterly Review. 


Mernuop oF DerermiIninc Tue WEIGHT OF 
Carrte.—The following method of ascertain- 
ing the dead weight of cattle by measurement 
‘when alive, has been adopted to a considerable 
extent, It is found to be an expeditious mode ; 
and if not to be implicitly depended upon, at 


called dominies by the Scotch. 


least furnishes a very important assistance to 
the judgment of the dealer. : 


Rule.—Take the girth of the beast by mea- 


suring round, with a string or tape, close behind] 


the shoulder-blade, and the length, by measur- 
ing from the forepart of the shoulder-blade, 
along the back, to that bone of the tail which is 
in a perpendicular line with the hind part of the 
buttock. Multiply the girth (in feet) by itself, 
and the product by the length, and then again 
by 42. ‘The last product, divided by 100, will 
give the weight in Smithfield stones of 8 pounds 
each. If stones of 14 pounds are required, the 
multiplier will be 24 instead of 42, 


PRESERVATION OF CaBBaGes.—A_ corres- 
pondent, in the May number of the Cultivator, 
inquires touching the best mode of preserving 
cabbages through the winter. I have a plan 
which ten years’ experience has shown to be a 
very good one; but whether it is the best, or 
even anovel one, to most of your readers, | 
will not pretend to decide: 


I let my cabbage stand until late in the sea-' 
son, and (if I discover no symptoms of rot) until 
we have unmistakable signs of the appearance 
of winter. | choose the driest part of my gar- 
den or field, and with spade or hoe dig holes in’ 
rows, say two feet apart, just large enough to 
receive about two-thirds of a cabbage head. [ 
select one of the largest and most solid heads, 
pull it up by the roots, wrap it up in the large 
coarse leaves that grow to the stalk, and chuck 
it into one of the holes, with the stump inclining 
upwards, at an angle of forty-five degrees, or 


even placed vertically. Nothing now remains 


but to shovel on two or three inches of dirt, and 


press it down upon the head and around the 
stump, a few inches of which may be left above 


ground, to mark the spot, and serve as a han- 
dle to pull the cabbage up by. ‘Treated in this 


way, I have found them finer by far—fresher, 
tenderer, sweeter—than when gathered in the 
fall, and have never lost a sound head. | have 
gone out in March, when there was three feet 
of snow on the spot, and with shovel and crow- 
bar, have exhumed such cabbages as would 
have made your correspondent’s. mouth water; 
and long after the frost was out of the ground, 
[ have found them equally good. ‘This mode, 
is attended with some more labour than that of 
huddling them into large holes or trenches, or 
hanging them up in the cellar, but to those who’ 
are fond of fresh cabbage in the spring—and | 
confess to an especial fondness for the same, 
having spent many years in the capacity of a 
tailor—the extra pains is labour weil bestowed. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Forest Woot.—Dr. Stremme, Professor of 
Architecture in the Imperial University. of Dor- 
pat, Russia, has recently invented a method of 
drawing from the leaves of the pine, a cotton- 
like substance to which he has given the name 


for the fabrication of coarse stuffs, as_ paste 
board and wrapping paper. ‘The cloth made of 
the Forest wool retains, it-is true, an odour of 
rosin, but as this odour drives off troublesome 
insects, the cloth may be used with advantage 
in bedding, such as mattrass covers, blankets, 
&c. especially for barracks, hospitals, and other’ 
establishments, where a great many are crowd- 
ed together. 


Tue Caoutcnove Trapr.—In the year 
1828, the quantity of this article exported from 
Brazil, did not exceed 4000 milreis in value, 
and 20,000 pounds in weight; whereas, in the 
last financial year, 1845-6, it amounted to up- 
wards of 800,000 lbs. besides 415,953 pairs of 
shoes, the whole valued at 500,000 milreis. It 
becomes, therefore, a matter of great considera- 
tion for Brazil not only to preserve this branch 
of trade in its present flourishing state, but like- 
wise to be able to augment its production in 
proportion to its increased consumption. No 
other branch of its export trade is so profitable, 
since nothing but manual labour is required, 
and one man employed in its collection can ob- 
tain extract sufficient in one day to make ten 
pairs of shoes, the current price of which, being 
300 reis each, gives three milreis per diem, 
equal at the current exchange to 7s. 6d. a day, 
which in that cheap country may be considered 
equivalent to $2.50 in the United States. 


Twistep Wires tn TELEGRAPHING.—The 
London Railway Gazette lays it down as a well 
founded axiom in electric science, that the cur- 
rent is rapid in proportion to the thickness and 
uninterrupted position of the wires; and that 
through a coil of (only) 2500 yards (less than 
a mile and.a half,) of the finest copper wire 
made, (No. 35) insulated and tightly wound in 
a coil, the electric fluid has the same difficulty, 
and takes the same time in passing, as over 100 
miles of wire, perhaps one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter and 100 miles in length, not coiled, 
but perfectly unobstructed. 3 


Sream Proven.—A French paper, La Se- 
mainee, announces the invention of a steam 
plough, or rather a mode of digging by means 
of steam, from which great results are antici- 
pated. ‘The inventor is a young medical man, 
named Baraff. ‘The paper states that one of 
two horse power was in operation at the resi- 
dence of the maker, who was ccustructing an- 
other of double that power. ‘The machine pro- 
ceeds along the field, and digs the ground with 
the greatest precision. ‘Two beams, furnished 
with five mattocks‘each, act successively upon 
the soil, loosening it to the depth of twelve or 
fifteen inches, and pounding it as small as com- 
post. By using only one of the beams, a tillage 
of the usual depth can be effected. 

Wuatis Rrenes?—An Arabian in the de- 
sert hadvate nothing for three days, and was on 
the point of Weath. He at last found a smal! 
leathern sack in the sand; he seized it, felt, 
and exclaimed, ** Allah .be praised! these must 


- combines more sound good sense with fervent and dee} 


OOTSTEPS OF THE MESSIAH —The Footsteps of 

the Messiah; a Review of Passages in the History o1 

Jesus Clirist ; by the Rev. W. Leask. author of ‘‘ Our Era,” 
“The Evidences of Grace,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Extract from the Author's Preface —l1 is necessary to state 
the nature and design of this work. It is not a Life of 
Christ. I have been of opinion, for a considerable period. 
that the facts of the Saviour’s history involve important 
principles, connected both with the Christian dispensation, 
and the intellectual condition of men; that that history 1s 
more than the record of a wonderful life, more than biogra- 
phy; that it is, in short, inspired dida tic narrative. ‘The 
present volume is the resultof this idea. It is a review ot 
certain passiges in the Redeemer's history, as given by the 
Evangelists; and an effort to indicate those principles which 
the respective passages appeared to me to contain. As to 
the style in which the volume is written, It is not my pro- 
vince to say much; bat as I wished to transcribe the im. 
‘cetaagpen made upon my own mind to that of the reader, | 

ave studied clearness, and I hope |] shall be perfecily 
understvod. I have had many happy hours in preparing 
this work forthe press ; anxious thoughts have been rebuked, 
and gloom dispetied, by looking at the inspired account of 
our Redeemer’s journeys, discourses, and toiracles; and the 
hope of happmess with Him who stilled the storm on the 
lake of Tibenas, when the storms of this life shall have 
passed away, has often come like the voice of an angel to 
my heart. Thata similar blessing niay be enjoyed by all 
who read it; that it may be received by the churches as 
not unworthy of a place in their regards; and that it may 
be owned by the exalted and Divine Messiah, whose fvot- 
steps it traces, and at whose feet it is now laid, is my earnest 
prayer. 

ContTEents.—Chapter I—The Manger.—Greatness inde- 
pendent of Earthly Splendour. Chapter JI. —'The Sages.— 
Philosophy kneeling to Christianity. Chapter I/IT—The 
Midnight Fliaht —Tyranny frustrated. Chapter IV —The 
‘Tempie —The Power of Sintess Intellect. Chapter V.— 
The Jordan.—The Heavenly Attestation. Chapter VI— 
The Wilderness.—The ‘Tempter Foiled. Chapter VII — 
The Passover.—The louse of God Punfied. Chapter VIII. 
—Samaria —Acceptable Worship Detined. Chapier 1X. — 
Capernaum.—The Dispossession. Chapter X.—*lhe Mount 
of Beatitudes.”—'The Messiah asa Preacher. Chapter XI 
—Jerusalem.—'The Sabbath Cure. Chapter XII.—Nain.— 
Lite Restored. Chapter XJI1—The Sea of ‘libertas.— 
The Storm Llushed. Chapter XIV.—Cesarea Philippi— 
The Claim to Messiahship. Chapter XV.—*“The Holy! 
Mount.”"-~"The 'Transfiguraiion. Chapter X V1 —The Feast, 
of ‘Tabernacles —Principles Enunciaied. Chapter. X VII — 
‘The Samaritan Village.—Ignorant Zeal Rebuked —Chapter 
XVilL—Vhe Sinhedrim.—The Conspiracy. Chapter X1X,) 
—Gethsemane.—The Redeemer’s Agony. Chapter XX.— 
Calvary.—Vhe Crueifivion. Chapter X XI —Vhe Burial.— 
Melancholy Thoughts. Chapter XXII —The First Day of 
the Week.—The Resurrection. Chapter X XIII —Galilee. 
—The Evidence Complete. Chapter X XIV.—Mount Oli- 
vet.— The Ascension, 

Just published and for sale by 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, and 
nov 13—3t No. 37 South Seventh sireet, Philadelphia, 


O TEACHERS AND LECTURERS —The Subseri- 

rs are prepared to furnish Magic Lanterns of the 

best and most approved construction, for Publie Exhibitions, 
Sabbath Schools, and Private Classes. Also Painted Dia 
grams for the same; of various subjects, viz. Scripture slides, 
in sets, 38 views—Scripture slides. single views, very 


superior—Astronomical slides, in sets, in boxes—Astrono-| 


mical revolving slides, insets—Pilgrim’s Progress, in sets 
of 9 slides—Temperance slides in sets of various sizes— 


‘Temperance slides, single views—Humorous moving slides 
in great variety—Portraits of Washington, Penn, Franklin, 
&c.—Battle Scenes of the last and present War—Chroma- 
trope revolving slides, &c. For sale upon the most favour- 
able terms, and packed with care by 

McALLISTER & Co. 
No. 48 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


H*} RY'S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for $10.— 

Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, Philadel 
phia, have just published a new edition of Henry’s E-xposi 
tion of the Old and New Testament, with a Memoir of the 
author; and a Preface by the Rev. A. Alexander, D. D.. The 
stereotype plates have been corrected, and many typographi 
cal errors, which appeared.in the previous editions, will not 
be found in the one now offered to the public. 

‘The follewing are the prices at which they can be had a: 
the principal bookstores of the country: In half muslin bind 
ing, $10. In full sheep binding, $12.50. In halt calf bind 
ing, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made to congrega 
tions or others purchasing in quantities. 

The following are selected from a great number of noticey 
equally expressive of the sterling value of the work: 
“1 know of no work of the kind, in any language, whict. 


oct 23—3m 


toned piety.””—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

‘'I‘he mind of the author seems not only to have beer 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.’’—Rev. Dr. Alerander. 

“The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculatec 
to render those who read it wiser and better.”—Rev. Dr 
S. H. Cone. 

“It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly 
pious and practical.’’-—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

‘* Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large tha: 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.”— 
Dr. Doddridge. aug 22—31 


CilkAP BOOKSTORE ano 
TAIL.— Ministers, Students, ‘Teachers, and all in quest 

of Books at Reduced Prices, will find a large and choice 
collecnon of Old and New Books, in the various departments 
of Literature and Knowledge, on our shelves; and as we 
purchase our stock mustly at sales by auction, we are enabled 
to give our customers Berens ‘The following area few 
of the many valuable works we have now on hand: Mv-- 
chaelis on the Laws of Moses, Madan’s ‘Translation of 
Juvenal.  Ainsworth’s Large Dictionary. Liddell and 
Scott's Greek Lexicon. Uenry’s Commentary. 6 vols. 
Lardner’s Works, 10 vols. London. Kitto’s Cyclopedia. 
Alexander on Isaiah, 2 vols. Hahn’s Hebrew Bible. Ro 
binson’s Geseuius’ Hebrew Lexicon. Robinson's Greek 
Lexicon. Nordheimer’s Hebrew Grammar. Jahn’s Ar. 
chieology. Harmer’s Observations. Owen on Ilebrews, 


be either dates or nuts.” He opened the sack 
hastily, looked in, and sighed, ‘** Alas! they are 
only pearls,” 


TRANSFERRING A Prtnt To Grass.— When 
a lithographic or other print is required to ap- 
pear on glass, the glass is first coated with di- 
lute copal varnish, and the paper containing 
the print, is dipped in warm water: and while 
the varnish remains adhesive or sticky, the pa- 
per is placed on the varnish, with the print side 
down, and then gently pressed till all the parts 
adhere to the varnish: or several folds of soft pa- 
per may be placed on the print, and a piece of 
plank, or weight placed thereon to keep the 
print and. varnish in contact, till both are dry. 
Then the print, being again moistened with wa- 
ter, may be pecled or rubbed off, leaving the ink 
of the print adhering to the glass. The several 
parts of the print may then be painted with ap- 
propriate colours, on the glass, and finished 
with a ground coat over all. 

Razor Srrors.—A correspondent of the 
Scientific American says he has tried, with 
great satisfaction to himself, the following im- 
provement on his razor strop: * He uses, on 
two of the four sides, blacklead, and on the 
other two sides, a powder, made by rubbing two 
Turkey stones against each other, which pro- 
duces a beautiful powder, defying in quality 
any, and all of the powders used on strops, and 
requiring only to be renewed once in a year.” - 


Procnostics.—In Scotland, the first boy in 
a class or form, is called dux—the last, booby. 
Dr. Chalmers, in encouraging the unhonoured 
of his moral philosophy students, used to tell a 
story of two young men who were educated to 
gether in the town school of St. Andrews. One 
of them was uniformly dux—the other uniform- 
ly booby; but in after life the booby turned out 
to be the Lord Chancellor of England, (Lord 
Erskine,) and the dux, dominie of Elie, (a vil- 
lage in Fife.) Schoolmasters, not ministers, are 
The story is 
apropos, but a remarkable exception to a gener- 
al rule. > 
or Warcnes aT GENEVA.— 
The manufacture of watches, musical boxes, 
and jewelry, is that to which Geneva owes its 
present prosperity. Upwards of fifty work- 
shops devoted to watch making, and seventy to 
the jeweller’s trade, are kept in constant em- 
ployment; and it has been calculated that in 
good years seventy-five thousand marks of 
silver, and precious stones to the value of a 
million of franes, are ysed in them. One hun- 
dred thousand watches are said to be now an- 
nually manufactured in Geneva. 


Attoys.—Gold coin of England, 11 parts 
pure gold, and 1 of copper. Before 1826, sil- 
ver formed a part of the alloy—hence the dif- 
ferent colours of gold money. English Silver 
Coin, 11 and 1-10th pure silver, and 9-10ths 
copper. Plumber’s Solder, equal parts of tin 


and lead. ‘Tinman’s Solder, 2 parts of lead, 
and 1 part of tin. Common Pewter, 4 parts of 
tin, and 1 of lead. Best Pewter, 106 parts of 
tin, and 17 of Antimony. German silver, 1 
part nickel, 1 zinc, and 2 copper. ‘ 


Curious Particutars Retatine To Mar- 
r1aceE.—The intervention of a priest, or rather 
ecclesiastical functionary, was nct deemed indis- 
pensable to a marriage, until the Council of 
Trent, in 1409, ‘The celebrated decree pass- 
ed in that session, interdicting any marriage 
otherwise than in the presence of a priest, and 
at least, two witnesses. But before the time of 
Pope Innocent II]. (1118,) there was no solem- 
nization of marriage in the church, but the 
bridegroom came to the bride’s house, and led 
her home to his own, which was all the cere- 
mony then used. Banns were first directed to 
be published by Canon Walter, in the saa 
1200, 


\ ILMINGTON FEMALE ACADEMY.—The Aca- 


complete, ‘Toplady’s Works. Mutford’s Greece, 8 vols. 
London. Poole’s Annotations. Hodge on Romans. Stuart 
on Romans. Do. on Hebrews. Do. Hebrew Grammar. 
Do. Greek Grammar, Van Ness’s Septuagint, 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
North-west corner of Fourthand Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
sep 4—3t 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY.-—A new 
Dictionary of the English Language, by CuarLes 
RicHaRvSoN. 2 volumes quarto, 2295 pages. Price $12. 

Richardson’s English Dictionary is acknowledged to be 
the great Thesaurus of english Philology and Lexicography. 
lis character as a work of standard authority is so weil 
established, that few scholars or professional men will deem 
their libraries Complete without it. Whatever other Dic- 
tionaries a gentleman may have, he needs that of Richard- 
son, for its ample chronological quotations frum the older 
authors. ‘These quotations give to any one who will 
consult them, the key by which he may learn for himsell| 
the true, meaning and history of words. without relying 
implicitly upon the dictum of a lexicographer. To Authors, 
‘Teachers, Professors in Colleges, Divines, Jurists, Physi- 
cians; to gentlemen, in short, of every description, who 
wish to form or detend theiropinions on original rather than 
second-hand authority, this work seems to be one of indis. 
pensable necessity. There is no profession in which 
important questions do not arise, depending for their solution 
upon the precise meaning of some particular word, ‘This 
meaning can be settled only by usage, and usage is to be as- 
certained, not by the opinions of Johnson, or Walker, or Web- 
ster, but by copious quotations from the old standard authors. 
The work of Richardson, consisting of over 2000 closely 
printed and compact pages, filled with pertinent extracts 
from the very fountain heads of English Literature, furnishes 
to the thoughtful student an immense storehouse of mate- 
rials for the tormation of original and independent opinions. 
In addition to this, which is perhaps the most striking 
feature of the book, the new English Dictionary is believed 
to be the most complete work extant on lnglish Etymolo- 
gies. ‘Ihe elaborate preface, seiting forth the general 
principles of comparative philology, shows in the strongest) 
light the learning and “considerate diligence” of the author, 
while under each word the caretul array of its various! 
forms in the different cognate dialects, gives to the student 
not only an inspiring confidence in the abilities of his 
guide, but the meansof original research, hitherto requiring 
numerous and expensive works of reference. In fact, the 
etymologies and the quotations combined, put it in the 
power ofa mere English scholar to investigate for himsel) 
many important poinis, the truth of which he has been 
obliged hitherto to take entirely upon trust. 


A Dictionary such as perhaps no other language could 
ever boast —Londcn Quarterly Review 

A valuable contribution to the accessible stores of Eng- 
lish philology. —North American Review. 

It embraces every desideratum in an English Dictionary. 
—South Lit. Messenger. 

Le plus savant, le plus consciencieux, le plus complet 
des dictionnaires de la langue Anglaise qui alent paru jus- 
qu'ici.—Courrier des Elats Unis. 

This Dictionary is a mine of wealth in English literature, 
and shows on every page the immense erudiiion of is au- 
thor. — National Gazetre. 

‘The most important work which has ever issued from the 
American press.— National Intelligencer. 


Published by FE. H. BUTLER & CO., 
No, 23 Minor st. Philadelphia, 


And for sale by the booksellers throughout the United 
States. oct 30—3t 


ERMONS OF THE REV. B. F. STANTON, DE 
CEASED.—The widow of the Rev. Benjamin F. 

Stanton, deceased, (late of Virginia.) proposes to publish a 
volume of the Sermons of her liusband. Before undertaking 
it, however, it is necessary for her to. ascertain how many 
subscribers to the work can be obtained. Mr. Stanton was 
so well known in Virginia, New York, and Connecticut, 
in each of which States he was a pastor, that [ amsure that 
his friends can, wuh but little effort, secure the publication 
of a sufficient number of copies to au.horize his widow to 
put the volume te press without delay. The volume will 
contain about 300 pages, and will be furnished to Subscriber 
at $l. ‘hose who may assist Ler in obtaining Subseribers| 
will please forward the names to * Thomas Jenkin:, Esq. 
No. 93 Front sireet, New York,” or to me, at “ Farmville, 
Virginia,” by the first of December next. 
F. N. WATKINS, 

Agent for Mrs. Stanton. 


nov 13—3t* 


demic year of the Female Academy, Wilmington, 
Delaware, commences on the Ist of September, and is 
divided into fuur quarters, of eleven weeks each. A critica! 
exainination on the entire course of study pursued during the 
year is held atits close. A faithful record of deportment 
and industry is sent to the parents at the end of thesecond 
and fourth quarters. 

Terms.—F¥or pupils undertwelve years of age, per quarter. 
$6. For Senwrs, $9. For Boarders under twelve, $35 
For Se: iors, $37.50. For languages, drawing and painting 
each, $6. For music, and use of instruments, $12. 

‘The above covers all expenses, as washing, fuel, lights. 
stationery, use of books, maps, charts, globes, philosophical 
and chemical apparatus, &c. are furnished by the Principal,| 
without extra charge. The Bible 1s the basis of mora/ 
training in this Institation, 

may 1—tf Rev, E WILSON, Principal 


RESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 1848.—The Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication are now prepared to 
supply orders for this Almanac. It is adapted for use in 
every partof the United States, and contains much valu 
able statistical information, besides interesting extracts} 
suited to the tastes both of the young and the old. Price 

six and a quarter cenis, or $4 per hundred. 

J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


EBSTER’S DICTIONARY—THE ENTIRE 
WORK UNABRIDGED.— In one volume. Crown 
Quarto—Containing all the matier of the former Editions in 
2 vols. Quarto, and 2 vols royal 8vo.—Now thoroughly re- 
vised, and greatly enlarged and improved, by PROFESSOR 
Cnauncry A. Goopricn, of Yale College. 

G and C. Merriam, of Springfield, Massachusetts, have 
just published a new stereotype edition of the above valu- 
able work, upon the revision of which several years’ labour 
have been bestowed by the Editor, Protessor Goodrich, ot 
Yale College, and other gentlemen distinguished for their 
em :nenee in the various departmen’s of knowledge ; among 
whom are William G. Webster, Esq. son of Dr, Webster, 
Professors Silliman, Olmsted, Murdock, Gibbs. Thacher, and 
Stanley, James G. Dana, Esq. of the United States Explor- 
ing Expedition, Dr. James G. Percival, Dr. ‘Tully, Hon. 
Eiihu Goodrich, and others. 

In announcing a new edition of the ENTIRE worK, 
UNABRIDGED, of Dr. Webster, and ata price which makes 
it accessible to all, the Publishers beg to state, briefly, us 
advantages, 

1. ‘The whole work has been revised with great care, the 
old definitions corrected, new meanings given, and several 
thousand new words added. ‘The Vocabulary is as full and 
periect as it seemed pussible in the present state of the lan- 
guage to make it. 

2. In the revision, great attention has been given to the 
pronunciation, A much larger number of the words have 
been respelled, more of the vowels marked, and the Key 
inserted at the bottom of every page—making it a very com- 
plete Pronouncing Dictionary. 

3. Great pains have likewise. been taken to render the 
work full and complete as a Dictionary of popular, scientific 
and technical terms—by submitting the words in each de- 
partment to some genileman more particularly conversant 
with that Department—as in Chemistry to Professor Silli- 
man, in Astronomy to Professor Olmsted, in Law to Judge 
Goodrich, &e. No other similar work, it is believed, has 
had such advantages in this respect, 

_4. Full and complete Tables giving the pronunciation of 
Scripture, Classical, anu Geographical proper names. These, 
itis believed, will be found superior to any thing of the kind 
betore the public; many of those now in use having been 
copied, or partially drawn from, others long since prepared, 
and frequently inaccurate, ‘The Geographical Table is very 
full, occupying forty large quarto pages, in Nonpareil type, 
and was prepared by a gentleman himself a nanve of ku- 
rope, and conversant with eight or ten of the modern Enro- 
pean languages. It is —_— by several pages of Rules 
for the pronunciation of those languages. 

dS. An interesting Memor of Dr. Webster, prepared ex- 
pressly for this edition, and a porirait on steel, in Andrews’ 
best style. 

6. ‘he work is from new stereotype plates, prepared with 
the usual accuracy of the Boston ‘l'ype and Stereotype 
a is on superfine paper, and neatly and substantially 

und. 

7. By the Revisions which the work has undergone, 
“new matter to the amount of more than three hundred 
quarto pages has been added to the work;” in additien to 
which are eighty-five pages of the ‘Tables, and the Memuir, 
&c., making more than four hundred quarto pages added to 
the original work, now contained in this edition, 

The Editor in his Preface remarks :—*The chief value 
of a Dictionary consists in its definitions—in giving a clear, 
full, and accurate exhibition of all the various shades of 
meaning which belong, by established usage, to the words 
of a language. It is in this respect especially, that Dr, 
Webster's Dictionary has been generally cons.dered superior 
to every other, both of this country and of Ergland. ‘To 
this point, therefore, the labours of the Editor have been 
mainly directed. No efforts have been spared to obtain 
the most recent and valuable works, not only in lexicography, 
but in the various departments of science and the aris 
embraced in the American Dictionary. As these subjects 
are in a state of continual -provress, every important word, 
in its various appl.cations, has been diligently examined and 
compared with the statements made on each topic by the 
latest and most improved authorities.” 

‘These definitions, it will be borne in mind, are only given 
in this, Dr. Webster's larger work, without abridgment of 
condensation, showing the precise shades of meaning. and 
giving, olten, an extract from some author of established 
reputa'ion, exhibiting the use of the word in connection— 
features in this work not found in any mere abridgments, or 
works on a more limited plan. . 

The work contains a larger amountof matter than any 
other volume ever published in the country, and being the 
result of more than thirty years’ labour, by the author and 
editors, at the low price of $6. it is believed to be the 
largest, cheapest, and Best work of the kind ever published. 
An examination is invited. 

for sale, price six dollars, by 

CAREY & HART, and 
GRIGG, ELLIOI'T, & Co. Philadelphia. 
ip For sale by the Booksellers generally throughout the 


United States. nov 13 

S W. COLTON, Deacer 1n Teas, SuGars, Correr 
e Spices, Ors, &c.—North east corner ot Race and 

Eighth streets, Philadelphia. Invites llousekee; ers and 

Consumers to call and examine his supply of Fresu Goons, 

which are of the best quality the market aflords, and 

which will be sold on the must reasonable terms, 

‘I'he stock embraces the finest quality GREEN AND BLack 
Tras, viz. Young Hyson, best quali » $1 per pound. 
Young Hyson, superior, 75 cents per ib. Young Hyson, 
goud, 50 cents per ib. Imperial, Gunpowder, and Old Hy 
son, best quality, each, $1 per Ib. 


Black 'Teas.—Rose flavoured Pouchong (Chulan) per pa- 
per, 374 cts. Cumshaw Souchong, very superior, per Ib. $1. 
Ningyong Souchong, very superior, 62 to 75 cts per th. 
Ningyong Souchong, a good breakfast tea, 50 cts. per Ib. 
Fiowery Pekoe, very fine, 75 cents per lb. ‘To families 
purchasing a box ora number of pounds of any of the above 
‘Teas, a reasonable deduction will be made in the price. 

Double Loaf, Crushed, Pulverized, New Orleans Refined 
and Brown Sugars of best quality. Good white PResERVING 
Sugar, on/y 10 cents per lb. Baker's Broma, a new and im- 
proved combination of the Cocoa Nut, with other ingre- 
dients, innocent, strengthening and agreeable both to inva- 
lids and to persons in health. The sick should never be 
without it. Also, Pure Cocoa, Cocoa Paste, Spanish, French, _ 
and Spiced Chocolate, and Cocoa Shells, also Cracked Co- 
coa. Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguayra, and other 
Coffees. Roasted Coffee always fresh. Hams, Sugar Cured 
and favourite Brands, Smoked Beet, ‘Tongues, and Bologna 
Sausages, Sweet Oil, pure and fresh, Maccaroni and Ver- 
micelli. Imitation English Cheese, Pine Apple do.. Herki- 
mer county do.; Pickles and Sances, Castile, Variegated 
and Perfumed Soaps, Sperm and Common Oils, and Sperm 
Candles, &c, &c. Constantly on hand a large assoriment 
of fresh Crackers and Biscuits. Also Bay Water, a genuine 
article from the«Island St. ‘Thomas, at the low price of 44 
cents per quart, ap 17—if 
STORM AND FAMILY GROCERY —Just re- 

ceived, 90 half chests of common family Black ‘Fea 
of unusual strength and fine flavour ; also on hand a variety 
of good Black and Green ‘leas, from $3 2% to $1.25 per 
pound. <A good supply of prime o!d Java Coffee in small 
bags. Loaf and crushed Sugar, at the Sugar House whole- 
sale prices. Best brands of Genessee Flour from new 
wheat, with a general assortment of the best Groceries at 
the lowest prices, in any quantity for family use, for sale 

y SIMON COLTON, 
oct 2—3t cor. Chestnut and Tenthsts. Philade! phia. 


OUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION —Professor J. Liv- 
ingston Van Doren, assisted by his lady and daughter, 
purpose establishing in the city of Philadelphia an Institute 
of the highest order, for the education of young ladies upon 
Christian prine:ples; and from his past experrence of many 
years in eonducting extensive Female Seminaries in the 
city of New York and is vicinity, he hopes to meet all the 
reasonable expectations of his future patrons. The Institute 
is now open at No. 373 Spruce near Twellth streets, Phila- 
delphia. ‘Tuition from $10 to $25 a quarter, accprding to the 
age of the pupils. Board and tuition $300 a year. ‘The 
most satisfactory references jn Philadelphia and different 
parts of the Union may be found in the Cérculars. which 
areto be had at the Institute. oct 9—1f 


‘Ss. EACHER WANTED.—In a Classical Boarding-school 
near Philadelphia; one thoroughly qualified to assist 
in the department of ancient languages, or to take the ma- 
thematical department. In either case, competency to 
teach penmanship, book-keeping. and music, or any of them, 
would be a superior recommendation. A good salary, but 
varying with the teacher's qualifications, willbe given, 
Letters left at the Office of the Presbyterian, No. 37 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia, will receive prompt attention. 
Such testimonials as can be procured sbould be enclosed, 
nov 13—3t 
OGAN & THOMPSON, BLank Book Manuracrtu- 
RERS AND STATIONERS, No. 30 North Fourth street, 
and 108 Chestnut street, between Third and Fourth streets, 
Philadelphia, have constantly on hand, and for sale at mo- 
derate prices, a large and general assortment of Stationery 
and faney arucles, among which may be found the tullow- 
ing, Viz. 

Super-royal, royal, medium, demy, and cap Ledgers, Jour- 
nals, Invoice, and Cash Books. Copying Presses Copying 
Books and Check Books, Bills of Exchange, Dratts, 
and Promissory Notes. Superior black, red, and blue Ink, 
Patent porcelain, gum elastic, wood, glass, and ‘Travelling 
Inkstands, Cash-boxes, Post Office do, Day Registers, Note 
Racks, and Bill head Boxes. Gaillott’s, Windle’s, Perryan, 
and other Steel Pens. Very superior red and black Sealin 
Wax. Walters of all sizes and colours. Writing Sand and 
India Rubber. Ivory and bone Folders Paper Cutters, Lig- 
numvite, Ebony, Rosewood, and Mahogany round and 
flat Rulers. Ivory, bone, and Cocoa Wafer Stamps. Gum 
Labels, Red ‘Tape, Lead Pencils, Kodgers’ Penknives, and 
icrasers. Custom House and Law Blanks. Newman's, 
Reeve’s, and Osborne’s Water-Colours. Paint-Tiles, Draw- 
ing Instruments, Parallel Rules. Gunter’s Seales. Bristol 
Boards, white and tinted. Drawing Paper. Perforated 
Card Boards. Embossed, silver and gold Paper. English 
and French Note Papers and Envelopes, with coloured De- 
signs, Embossings, &c. Portable Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, &e. Visiting Cards, Enamelled, Ivory, and plain sur- 
face. American, English, and French Writing and Letter 
Papers. Elegant Albums, Manuscript, and Scrap Books. 
Morocco Porttolios, embossed and plain. Motto and Cypher 
Seals, Pearl and Ivory do. Ivory, Pearl, Tortowe sheil, and 
Morocco Card Cases. Beautifully embossed Papeteries. 
Dissected Maps and Puzzies. Ivory and Bone Chess-Men. 
Backgammon, and Draught Boards. Plain and faney Paper 
Weights. Porcelain Segar and Flower Cups. Gold and 
Silver Pencil Cases. Readv-made Pens, &c. sep 25—2m 


OCHESTER FLOUR.— Whitney’s Extra Premium 
Rochester Flour, in Barrels and Half Barrels, just 
received. Also Ely's, Beach, and other celebrated Brands 
constantly on hand, together with a large assortment of 
‘Teas, Coffees, aud Family Groceries of best qualities, for 
sale by 5 JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Dealer, No. 91 South Eight street, 
nov 6—3t below Walnut, Philadelphia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 21 Centre street, New York, and No. 37 Sonth | 
Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM S. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—‘Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance. 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible, 
No subscription received for a less term than one year. — 
All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary,will be considered as wishing to continue their sub- 
scription, and their paper will be sent to them accordingly. 
No paper discontinued until ail arrearages are paid,except 


at the discretion of the Propnetor. 


Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first-insertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 certs. 


aug 7—3t Corner of George and 7th sts, Philadelphia. | 


Payments for advertisements to be made in advance} 
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